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Why We Abandoned Free Deals 
and Other Subsidies 


DECISIONS to go places and do things . . . eventful occasions. In 
Pittsburgh, such decisions are not limited entirely to the leisure class. 


THEY are made in the homes of thousands of Pittsburghers every season 
. . . Pittsburghers who can afford to pick and choose from the many 
attractive varieties of vacations and journeys. 


ADVERTISERS appealing to the vacationer, the traveler, the leisure class, 
have found from actual experience that The Press, with its Habit of 
Producing Results, can—and does—do the job in Pittsburgh. 


62 individual travel accounts, for example, appeared in Pittsburgh news- 
papers during the first three months of this year. 56 of the 62 accounts 
used The Press. The Press carried three times the number of exclusive 
accounts appearing in the other two papers combined. 
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Consider the balloon man, simplest of salesmen! His 
stock is a cluster of bright rubber bubbles, a curved 
conch, and an ingratiating smile. His clothes are poor, 
and his speech is poor, and be lacks sales psychology 
and a shave. But he must sell—to live! His breakfast 
and the supper of his bambini, tonight’s bed and tomor- 
row’s pack, all depend upon today’s dimes coaxed from 
small customers. So be shuns the charm of the winding 
road, the greenery of country lanes, the smiling small 
towns, the spell of the great open spaces, and sticks to 
city streets. The streets lined with huge apartment 
buildings are best of all! And here be employs bis 
advertising, bis breath upon his horn, where there are 
many customers to bear him, many sales to be made. 
Because the balloon man knows that there are no sales 
in empty streets and open spaces... knowledge that 
often escapes better salesmen, clever advertisers, with 
better products to sell. 


GREAT companies, outgrown their sales 
primers, sometimes forget the first and simple 
rules, aze spellbound by mere geography, seek 
expansion in sparse towns to the neglect of the 
great markets. 

New York is the greatest of markets—with 
seven million people. Brooklyn, greatest home 
borough, has 2,500,000; Manhattan, Amer- 
ica’s Main Street, has 1,860,000; the Bronx and 
Queens, residential boroughs, each holds more 
than 1,000,000. And the suburbs, within fifty 
miles of City Hall, include 4,400,000 more. 
Inconceivable numbers — but their wants 
make sales! 


NO SALES 


empty streets! 


New York offers profitable volume—eleven 
million people close together. Volume cuts sell 
ing costs, selling time, selling effort. Every outlet 
serves more customers, every square mile has 
more stores. Salesmen make more calls, ¢ct 
more orders—per mile, per hour, per payroll 
dollar. Traveling expenses are cut to subway 
fares. Overhead spreads thinner over large units, 
many outlets. And advertising costs are con- 
siderably less! 


Awnp NEw york has The News—volume 
_medium for the largest market. Most manu 
facturers would be happy if their products 
sold one home in ten. But The News reaches 
and sells two families in three in New York 
City, one in five in the suburbs! Every week- 
day morning it is bought by more than 
1,330,000 people; on Sunday it goes to 
1,830,000 homes! 

There is no advertising substitute for reach- 
ing people—as New York advertisers have 
found! Department stores more than doubled 
space in The News in the past five years, in 
creased more than 2,000,000 lines. Furniture 
advertisers for four consecutive years have use. 
more space in The News than in any other 
paper, multiplied linage five times in six years. 
Grocery advertising increased 32.4% last year. 
And the manufacturers of drug store products 
for years have spent more money in The News 
than in any other newspaper in the country. 
The News, like the balloon man, must sell 
every day! And does! Consider! 
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The Lure of 


Volume 


MANAGEMENT is often 
enticed to produce beyond its 
natural market capacity. Pro- 
duction costs decreased through 
volume, count little if offset by 
high priced, high pressure sell- 
ing methods. Transferring 
costs from production to sales 
does not increase profits. Rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul is not 
a sound business philosophy. 


Establishing balance between 
production and sales and the 
finding and measuring of 
“natural” markets is but one 
feature programed in a B K W 
General Survey. Such a survey 
brings to your business the 
broad vision and ripened judg- 
ment of a group of specialists 
experienced in every phase of 
business. 
An interview incurs no obligation 


yet from it may develop a new 
proft-building program. 


BIGELOW, 


KENT, WILLARD 
AND CO., INC. 

@ 
Consulting Engineers 
and Accountanits= 
Merchandising 
Counselors 
& 

PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
B O S$ TFT O N 
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BY WALTER MANN 


An Industrial Survey 
of Jacksonville 


How far is New York from Chicago ?— 
from Jacksonville? And how far is Chi- 
cago from Jacksonville? 

When one’s mind is left to its own 
devices, it often gets funny concepts of 
distances between various points. For in- 
stance, did you have any idea that Chicago 
was less than a hundred miles further away 
from Jacksonville, Florida, than New York 
is? We call Jacksonville ‘south’ of New 
York, never realizing that it is really one 
angle of a 3,000-mile fairly equilateral tri- 
angle. When we remember that Chicago 
is 950 miles west and that “Jax’” (as they 
invariably call it for short) is 950 miles 
south of New York, it is somehow hard 
to appreciate that Chicago is only 969-odd 
miles from Jacksonville! As a matter of 
fact, St. Louis is only 915 miles from Jax 
—and Houston (remote to a New Yorker) 
is only 974 miles away. This is but one 
of the many interesting facts which S. O. 
S. learned from George W. Simons, Jr.’s, 
study of Jacksonville. It contains in great 
detail information on the following phases 
of Jax’s civic, economic and industrial life: 

(1) A history of the city’s growth to 
establish a background, its people and the 
present industry; (2) The character, re- 
sources and area of the city’s trade or 
marketing area; (3) The local trade outlets 
and the community's earning capacity; 
(4) The transportation facilities (rail, 
highway, air and water) serving the areas 
with an analysis of freight and express 
service and rates; (5) The status of the 
city as a distribution center with an analy- 
sis of possibilities, the sources, quality, 
quantity and cost of raw materials; (6) 
The character, quantity and cost of labor; 
(7) An analysis of construction costs; 
(8) The availability of industrial sites; 
(9) The kind, source and cost of fuel and 
power; (10) Climate, housing, environ- 
ment, living conditions and living costs; 
(11) A study of laws relating to cor- 
porations and taxation, also the kind of 
government and its finances; (12) The 
religious, fraternal, social, commercial and 
civic organizations; (13) The recreational 
facilities, parks, boulevards; (14) The 
financial institutions; (15) The schools, 
hospitals, newspapers and hotels; and (16) 
The welfare institutions, public health and 
regulations and sanitary conditions. Such 
an appraisal of community resources and 
facilities presents those outstanding oppor- 
tunities and advantages the city offers. 

But that isn’t the half of it, dearie! 
The report is 325 pages short! I can't 
say long because it is so thoroughly and 
so scientifically done that it makes the 
easiest kind of reading. There are upward 
of fifty carefully drawn maps, about fifty 
major tables and countless small tabula- 
tions, spread throughout a story that has 
none of that atmosphere of commercialized 
boasting which characterizes so many 
studies of this kind. 

It is simple straightforward stuff that 
you can’t help reacting to favorably. 


Of course a study can’t have everything 
but this one comes as near having it re 
any S. O. S. has seen recently. Its only impor. 
tant drawback is the amount of space it will 
take up in the average space buyer's files. 
If it could only have been printed on both 
sides of the paper and its present 325 
sheets thus cut to 162 for the sake of 
economy and compactness, it would hold 
the palm for the best city survey of the 
year—and one of the best done city studies 
in a decade. 

Our heartiest congratulations to Mr 
Simons and to the City Council's advertis. 
ing committee: V. T. Reynolds, George 
W. Milam, Albert E. Barrs, W. H. Rov. 
ton, and last but not least, to Chairman 
Walter C. Pilcher. Get a copy of this 
study if you are interested in Jacksonville 
as a vital center in the civic and commercial 
southeast. Address City Council of Jack. 
sonville, Florida. 


Correction 


We wish to correct the name of the 
man mentioned at the end of last week's 
review on ‘Greater St. Louis, i.e., the 
Billionarea’” to read Brent Williams. The 
review was written while the writer was 
on a trip through the middlewest and the 
confusion was caused in an exchange of 
wires between him and his New York 
office. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


What Home Builders Think of Divect 
Advertising. This study was made both 
through the mails and by personal inter- 
views with 452 home owners to determine 
the effectiveness of direct advertising. F. 
W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York.* 


World’s Greatest Market—(1931 Edi 
tion). Gives facts and figures regarding 
the sales possibilities in the New York 
market. Contains tables and charts which 
show for each newspaper the circulation 
and the volume of advertising in every 
classification, and other information. New 
York Sun, New York City.* 


Analysis of San Francisco. This is @ 
newspaper and market analysis of San 
Francisco and northern California, prepared 
by the Call-Bulletin.* 


A Merchandising Study of the Small 
Town Market. This is a study of the 
small town market (all places excepting 
farms of less than 10,000 population). 
Detailed information is given on popula 
tion characteristics, living conditions, 1 
comes, public utilities, merchandising, 
number of brands carried, etc., in smal 
towns. Grit Publishing Company, Will- 
iamsport, Pennsylvania.* 

Guide for American Business in France. 
By Thomas L. Butts, American Trade 
Commissioner, Paris. The character an 
scope of this guidebook is indicated by the 

(Continued on page 173) 


*To be reviewed in full later. 
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That Word “'Tomorrow” 


I almost lost my first newspaper job 
because I wrote that the sessions of a cer- 
tain convention would begin “at nine 
o'clock tomorrow 
morning.” “Don't 
you know,” thun- 
dered my city edi- 
tor, ‘that in the 
newspaper business 
there is no such 
word as ‘tomor- 
row?’ If you mean 
Thursday, say 
Thursday!’ 

The incident is 
brought to my mind 

' by a letter from a 
Maxwell Droke public utility which 
at the moment re- 
poses on my desk. 
I am informed that a representative will 
call to see me “tomorrow evening.” Since 
the letter is dated yesterday, I presume 
that my correspondent has reference to 
this evening. Such indefiniteness 1s 
always confusing, because when the re- 
cipient reads “tomorrow” he instinctively 
thinks “tomorrow” instead of today. 

Moreover, in instances such as the one 
I have cited, I can see little to be gained 
by mention of a specific date. If the pros- 
pect has made a definite engagement for 
that evening, we can scarcely expect him 
to alter his plans for the sake of talking 
to our representative. And, on the other 
hand, we tempt him to say, “Oh, I don't 
want to see that salesman. Let's go to 
the movies!’ Wouldn't it be better, on 
the whole, to say “one evening this week,” 
and let the representative take his chances? 


We'd Like to Say “Lousy” 

This being a department read by ladies 
and gents of the finer sensibilities we will 
not permit the term “lousy,” but here is 
a letter passed along by my good friend 
Curtis W. Van de Mark, who believes that 
it can best be described by a five-letter 
word meaning “pretty punk.” I have no 
space to waste on the complete letter, and 
no inclination to inflict it upon you. How- 
ever here are a few sample sentences: 

“Your inquiry of recent date at hand, 
and I am glad to learn that you are in- 
terested in our marvelous product. Let 
me make your dreams come true! Quit 
dreaming of better things and brighter days. 
Life’s luxuries can be yours if you will 
follow my simple plan. The eternal ques- 
tion that haunts you every morning is 
‘How can I make more money?’ You 
want your dreams to come true. You 
yearn for some of the comforts and luxur- 
ies of life. I am going to help you get 
them, but I want representatives who have 
the persistency, the persuasion and the 
punch, we 

‘Easy to demonstrate! Easy to sell! A 
real Money Maker! Under our direct 
sales plan—from our factory to the user 


BY MAAWELL DERORE 


through our Sales Representatives—we are 
placing before you a positively unlimited 
opportunity. . . .” 

There! I think that’s enough! It 
doesn’t get any better as we go along. 
“Van” hazards the opinion that our un- 
known correspondent has put this letter 
together from sentences picked at random 
from a dozen direct selling messages. And 
some of the pieces in the puzzle don’t quite 
fit. It reminds me of Charlie Mackintosh’s 
story of the sales and advertising managers 
who each wrote a letter on a certain prop- 
osition. Not being able to decide which 
creation was best, they took parts of both 
letters, patched them together and went in 
to see the boss. That gentleman read over 
the message carefully and asked who had 
written it. ‘Well, you see, Sir,” said the 
sales manager with a deprecatory cough, 
“it was, in a manner of speaking, a joint 
effort.” 

“Yes,” said the boss, pointing a finger 
to the third paragraph, ‘and right there is 
the joint!” 

The conference idea sometimes works 
fairly well in discussing the points that 
should go into a letter. But the actual 
writing is a one man job. 


Two Kinds of Critics 


Roscoe Clark, of Eli Lilly & Company, 
told a group of sales correspondents the 
other day that there are two familiar types 
of letter critics. One of these chaps in- 
sists upon rewriting your letter to conform 
to Ais style. The other merely takes up a big 
blue pencil, marks a huge ‘X” across the 
face of the letter, and says “Re-write this!” 
Of the two, declares Roscoe, the latter is 
much to be preferred, because the corre- 
spondent is given a chance to start over 
from scratch, and the final result is at least 
not a colorless composite. 


Adjustment Letters 


A reader of this department has sent 
me the complete file of correspondence 
which his firm recently had with one of 
their sources of supply. My correspondent 
asked for an adjustment on some unusable 
material. The correspondence clearly 
shows that they were entirely in the right, 
but the supply house hedged and hesitated 
through several exchanges of letters. And 
they showed the most astonishing lack of 
customer psychology that I have ever en- 
countered. At one point they blandly 
stated, “We realize that you were mad 
when you wrote us on March 14!” How 
is that for a soothing statement? 

In the end, the supply house granted all 
that the customer asked, but they spoiled 
the whole thing by saying, “We are sure 
you will agree that we have been unusually 
generous in this settlement.” The cus- 
tomer will agree to nothing of the sort. 
He feels that he has a just grievance, and 
he resents having the seller take the ‘‘see- 
how-big-hearted-we-are”’ attitude. It brings 
to mind James Russell Lowell’s comment 
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on the elder John Adams: “He has a 
genius for saying even a gracious thing in 
an ungracious manner.” 

If you are going to make an adjustment, 
then for goodness sake make it freely, 
quickly, and in such a manner as to give 
the customer an impression that you are 
eager to do the square thing. An adjust. 
ment letter, when it isn’t bungled, is a 
real opportunity to strengthen customer 
relations. 


Portfolio on Metered Mail 


Following my _ recent comment on 
metered versus stamped mail, W. E. Smith, 
advertising manager of the Postage Meter 
Company, Stamford, Connecticut, has writ- 
ten me a very gracious letter, and sent 
along an imposing portfolio setting forth 
in detail many comparative tests which 
large users have made. I am sure he will 
be glad to send one of these portfolios to 
any potential user of the meter method. 


Modern Follow-Up 


I am intensely interested in watching our 
newer industries become increasingly ‘mer- 
chandise minded.” Aviation, for several 
years, has made sound and sensible use of 
publication advertising. Now, there are 
indications that direct mail is to become a 
factor. For some time I have been receiv- 
ing time tables and other mailings from 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. No 
doubt the other principal lines are getting 
out similar publicity. 

Not long ago, ‘“Tex’’ Gaines, of the 
Richmond News-Leader, made a short ait- 
plane flight. A few days later he received 
this letter from American Airways, Inc., 
which he has passed along to us as an in- 
teresting example of modern follow-up: 

“On February 19 you flew in one of our 
passenger planes from Atlanta to Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 

“Was this your introduction to sky 
travel? If so, we will appreciate your 
giving us your impressions. 

“It is our purpose to make our plane 
service valuable to a degree that will 
prompt you to use it again, and at evety 
future opportunity. Suggestions from you 
on any phase of the service which may be 
improved in any way will be welcomed by 
us. 
“You will find an American Airways 
schedule enclosed for reference. Connec- 
tions can now be made to all large cities 
in the United States, points in Canada and 
Mexico. We will be glad to sup- 
ply you with additional information at any 
time.” 


Pushing Prospects 


There are few phrases in mail merchan- 
dising that annoy me more effectively than 
the familiar, “Write for prices—or, better 
yet, send in an order.” I have just et 
countered:the statement again; this time 19 
the solicitation of a large envelope house. 


(Continued on page 173) 
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APRIL 


e e eo Retail sales in April since Easter compared 
with those of the corresponding period in 1930 show some 
falling off in food and wearing apparel lines, but the re- 
cession is less than might have been expected in view of 
the fact that last year Easter sales were at their height in 
the first fortnight of the month. 


e e @ Signs of business improvement shown in the 
general business statistics of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph were called to attention by President Walter S. 
Gifford in his address at the Associated Press luncheon 
this week. 


e e e A “reasonably good year’ for steel if tonnage 
picks up a little at present prices was predicted by President 
James A. Farrell, president of U. S. Steel, speaking at the 
stockholders’ meeting this week. 


e @ @ A review of business activities in the first 
quarter in 1931 finds them below those of the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1930 and the last quarter of the same year. 
The main factors used were: unemployment, business fail- 
ures, freight loadings, commodity prices and sales of lead- 
ing industries. The first quarter of 1930, the review 
points out, was helped by the belief, then current, that 
the depression would be short-lived. 


e @ @ Average commodity prices fell off again last 
week. The Irving Fisher index number dropping to 74.6 
from 75.2 the week before. 


@ @ @ The adjusted index of railroad car loadings 
for the week ended April 11 reached 80.8, compared with 
80.2 the week before. This is the highest point since the 
close of last year. 


e e wo Melville Shoe operating 484 stores reports for 
the week before Easter the largest sales in the history of 
the company, 305,456 pairs of shoes. This compares with 
sales of 275,530 pairs in the week preceding Easter last 
year. Sales to the end of March in 1931 were $5,406,179 
compared with $5,061,535 in the first quarter of 1930. 


e @ e@ What business can do to promote stability, not 
in an emergency but from a broader point of view, will 
be the main theme of discussion at the forthcoming session 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 
Atlantic City April 29 to May 1. 


® @ @ Speaking of anti-trust law prosecutions, At- 
torney-General Mitchell told the law school association of 
the University of Minnesota last week that such actions are 
exceedingly distasteful when they have a tendency to un- 
settle business, prevent reemployment or delay business 
recovery. The Department of Justice, he added, could not 
declare a moratorium but peculiar care was being exercised 
to avoid unnecessary aggravation of distress. (Another 
phase of Mr. Mitchell’s address is discussed in an editorial 
hote on page 166.) 


® © © Bernard Baruch told the legislature of South 
Carolina in a recent address that a truer prosperity than 
that of the recent past is on the way because we have 
leatned that saving, not an orgy of spending, is the sure 
toad to prosperity. This is old doctrine made new by re- 
cent Outgivings of new business leaders. 


Significant Trends 


e e e The right to produce Scott’s Emulsion has been 
purchased by Harold F. Ritchie (Toronto) and F. M. 
Shumaker (Elmira) and associates from Scott & Bowne, 
who have been putting up this well-known product for the 
past seventy years. 


@ @ @ Ford Motor is said to be about to enter the 
electric refrigeration field. Report has it that the company 
will soon put on the market a $70 machine usable in any 
good ice-box. 


@ e@ e Newsprint prices have been cut $5 a ton (effec- 
tive May 1) by a number of the large Canadian companies. 
A cut of $3 a ton will be retroactive to January 1. Canadian 
Power and Paper has added an extra cut of $2 a ton. 


@ @ @ Red sour cherries canners throughout the 
country (75 per cent of the total) have agreed on a plan 
of cooperative national advertising which is to be put into 
effect in the near future. 


@ e@ e Kroger Grocery & Baking has bought at auc- 
tion the twenty-six units of the Clarence Saunders Stores 
in Memphis for $130,500. Public sale of all the Saunders 
units in the Memphis section brought $445,000. The 132 
Saunders stores in seventeen other cities will be disposed 
of in the same way. 


@ @ @ Foreign trade figures for March given out last 
week showed that, compared with 1930, exports of $237,- 
000,000 were 3814, per cent less than a year ago and 
imports of $211,000,000 down 30 per cent. Washington 
comment emphasized the fact that, compared with the 
previous month, a gain was recorded. On a daily basis, 
however, exports were 5 per cent less than in February 
though a seasonal gain of one-half of 1 per cent is usual, 
while imports rose 9 per cent against a seasonal drop of 
3 per cent. 


@ e@ e@ General Foods profits in the first quarter, as 
shown by the final figures, were $5,572,399 ($1.05 a 
share) compared with $5,990,764 ($1.13) for the same 
quarter the year before. 


@ @ e Packard Motor Car earned $113,004 (less than 
one cent a share) in the March quarter compared with 
$2,654,247 (seventeen cents a share) in the first quarter 
of 1930. Hudson Motor Cars’ net profit in the same 
period was $226,395 (fourteen cents a share) against $2,- 
316,945 ($1.45 a share). Willys-Overland showed a net 
profit of $117,106 contrasted with a loss last year of 
$1,194,912, allowance being made for tax recoveries. 


e e@ e By way of contrast, Beech-Nut Packing with 
earnings in the first quarter of $608,817 did just about 
as well this year as last. 


e e e Railroad executives are talking of a reduction 
of taxes or wages as their only hope of salvation in view 
of the severe competition to which railroads are being sub- 
jected by new forms of transportation. 


@ @ e@ Private cables from Brazil tell of plans to 
destroy large stores of surplus coffee in an effort to arrest 
the decline in the price of that staple. 
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The 
Hazards of 
Overselling 


BY A. R. HAHN 


Managing Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


We talk a great deal about selling more goods. Some- 
times, however, the closing of a medium-sized order 
is a far more astute selling accomplishment than the 
closing of a big one. For orders can be too big. When 
they are, the manufacturer comes face to face with 
what 'this writer calls “the hazards of overselling.” 


HEN rayon was first mixed 
with cotton to produce a 
new fabric particularly suit- 


able for home dressmaking, 
there sprang up an immediate and 
sharp demand for the new product. 
A mill agency that had control over 
an output of one of these fabrics in- 
structed its salesmen to exert every 
possible effort to fill the shelves of 
retailers and wholesalers so that com- 
petitive manufacturers coming into the 
field a few weeks later would have 
little opportunity of obtaining wide 
national distribution for some months 
thereafter. 

The salesmen capitalized on the fact 
that there was a shortage of the yarn, 
and claimed that, on account of the 
great public interest in rayon products, 
prices would be advancing very short- 
ly. Buyers were told that the com- 
pany, through its extensive foreign 
connections and great buying power, 
had been able to make a favorable 
contract for one huge shipment of this 
newly developed yarn. Each buyer, in 
turn, ‘‘on account of his good stand- 
ing with the distributor’’ was given 
“this exclusive opportunity” to get his 
pro-rated share of the merchandise. 

Of course this happened during the 
days when retailers and wholesalers 
were buying almost anything at any 
price and the Wall Street banks hadn’t 
explained to the American merchant 
the dangers of losses due to top-heavy 


inventories. Notwithstanding the fact 
that this textile mill knew full well 
the product would be improved con- 
siderably within a few months, car- 
loads of this merchandise were 
shipped. Buyers felt fortunate to get 
m. 

Retailers vied with one another in 
the promotion of the new fabric 
through window displays, made-up 
models and other types of advertising. 

Since the new product carried a rela- 
tively high margin of profit, the mill 
agents approached the big buying or- 
ganizations and offered them a confi- 
dential discount provided they con- 
tracted for a nine months’ supply of 
the material, which, at this time, was 
still believed to be a staple without the 
hazards of style influence. Merchan- 


. dise was easy to sell then and orders 


poured in to the point where the mill 
was running at full capacity. 

The selling agents congratulated 
themselves upon having put across a 
successful marketing campaign. 

But they had in no way considered 
the problems of the retailer. Within 
two months the dealer found himself 
with more merchandise than he re- 
quired for his immediate use, and 
plenty more on the way. Somewhat to 
his surprise, he found many of his fel- 
low dealers in exactly the same condi- 
tion. Then, to add to his worries, the 
mill introduced some new fabrics 
which showed marked improvements 
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in the weaving of rayon and cotton 
and there was every evidence now that 
the new product was taking on style 
interest at a pace that meant the prob. 
lem of obsolescence of design was al. 
ready serious. 

When inventory time arrived, deal- 
ers discovered that their investments 
with this mill had only partially been 
turned into cash. Buyers were reluc. 
tant to admit that they had been vic. 
tims of “super” selling. And the mill 
found itself in the position of having 
incurred such _ broad-scale _ ill-will 
among dealers that their market for 
the new line had been practically 
wiped out. 

The reaction from the trade was 
both violent and complete. Not only 
did buyers cut off orders for this one 
line of fabrics, but also for many other 
products this company manufactured. 
One big buying organization that 
found itself loaded with $150,000 
worth of the mill’s goods dropped 
out of the market for three full years 
on all lines sold by this manufacturer. 


Good-will Swept Away 


Here we have an almost perfect 
example of the hazards of overselling. 
The immediate profit made by this 
mill on its initial campaign was but 
a puny sum compared to the value of 
good-will swept away in a few short 
weeks when the buyers discovered 
they had been duped into overbuying 
and led to believe they were lucky to 
get any of the goods at all. 

Another potent proof that a high- 
pressure selling policy is often a 
boomerang in the hands of the sales 
executive administering it lies in the 
experience of a New York luggage 
manufacturer. For many years this 
house had enjoyed a normal increase 
in sales volume and had made a cred- 
itable profit. Then along came a new 
sales executive whose sole objective 
was to double the sales of the busi- 
ness in twelve months. He conceived 
the idea of promoting in the big 
metropolitan markets a special one- 
day sale of luggage and he offered, as 
an inducement to the big retailer, to 
share the cost of a full-page adver- 
tisement to promote the event. If 
this were successfully carried out (he 
pointed out to store managers and 
buyers) it would be possible to move, 
in one day’s time, a volume of met- 
chandise equal to the normal sales of 
two weeks. 

In one city three big retailers were 
approached with the same proposition, 
and all three accepted it, each without 
the knowledge that his competitors 
were offered the same opportunity. 
Then complications began to set if. 
The largest retailer involved planned 
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his sale and his advertising copy for 
a certain Wednesday in December, 
and the merchandise was shipped so 
that it would arrive a few days before 
the sale. 

Unfortunately, the shipping depart- 
ment of the luggage manufacturer, 
through an error, shipped a similar lot 
to another retailer in the same city at 
the same time. This shipment went 
to a retail store that had never before 
sold luggage. On the strength of 
these “remarkable values,” they had 
decided to put in a department with 
the idea of launching it during the 
heavy Christmas buying season. As a 
nucleus of stock they had planned to 
use this special purchase which cov- 
ered all items in hand luggage. 

Not having had any experience in 
the luggage field, this store priced 
their line improperly and in some in- 
stances the retail prices were consid- 
erably below the logical market level. 
The fireworks began when the big 
competitor, the night before his adver- 
tisement was scheduled, saw a similar 
full page appearing over the signature 
of a store that was not known to be 
in the luggage business. Not only 
were the described items embarrass- 
ingly similar, but in some instances 
the illustrations were identical. To 
the big retailer's chagrin, the differ- 
ence between the two sales was almost 
solely a matter of price, and 
in many cases the prices were 
tadically different—and much 
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against the manufacturer. 


§ Overloading is dangerous because of the 
equivocal position in which it places 
buyers. When a buyer finds his ware- 
houses piled ceiling-high with slow- 
moving goods and his capital tied up 
there, he is bound to harbor a grudge 


to the disadvantage of the oldest and 
biggest retail establishment in that 
city. 

The new sales manager had trebled 
the December business of his firm, but 
at a tremendous price—as subsequent 
events proved. Because he was un- 
acquainted with the newer trends of 
American retailing, he believed his 
problem to be purely one involving 
only the two stores mentioned. Un- 
fortunately for him, one of the stores 
was connected with a group of the 
most influential retail institutions in 
the country, and within twenty-four 
hours every other unit in the chain, 
from coast to coast, had a confidential 
report on the facts in the case. This 
move resulted in the complete loss of 
business for twelve months from 
all the stores in the chain. Though 
this incident took 
place four years ago, 
there is still existent, 
on the part of buy- 
ers and store execu- 
tives, in some cities, 
a feeling of mistrust 
toward this concern. 

It is not to be in- 
ferred, from the 
drift of this discus- 
sion, that we are 
discouraging aggres- 
sive selling or ad- 


Photo 
by U. 


vising against effort to make a big 
order bloom where but a small one 
bloomed before. The point is that 
aggressive selling can be cither intelli- 
gent or unintelligent. Where it is un- 
intelligent, the kickback may be any- 
thing from mildly disastrous to fatal. 
When, therefore, the manufacturer 
plans an intensive campaign, he must 
be doubly sure that he is proceeding 
along safe lines and is not engaging 
in a type of sales activity that will 
leave him in a great sea of hot water. 
Among the principal dangers result- 
(Continued on page 174) 


“Healthy Competition Put Us 
on the Map” 


Hammond Clock Officials Declare, Reporting 
‘“Business Is Good and Getting Better” 


Sy wh Gs. 


in 1928 and sold only two Ham- 

mond clocks, and, if your sales 

have grown in proportion to 
Hammond’s—this means that you 
would have sold twenty-six clocks in 
1929 and ninety-four clocks in 1930,” 
the Hammond Clock Company, Chi- 
cago, recently told their dealers. 

Stated another way, the Hammond 
Clock Company, organized only about 
two and a half years ago, now occupies 
its fourth factory. According to pub- 
lished statistics on the industry, elec- 
tric clocks of all makes sold in 1928 
numbered 130,000 and had a value of 
$4,000,000; the figures for 1929 were 
350,000 units having a value of 
$7,000,000; and for 1930 they 
jumped to 1,200,000 units, valued at 
$15,155,000. Of the 1,200,000 elec- 
tric clocks of all makes sold last year, 
more than half were either Hammonds 
or were Hammond motored. 

These statements complete the pic- 
ture: Synchronous electric clocks have 
been on the market for nearly ten 
years; Hammond was the second 
manufacturer in the industry; there are 
now upwards of one hundred makes 
of electric clocks being sold (most of 
them using motors produced by just a 
few manufacturers who control the 
patents), and others are being an- 
nounced at frequent intervals. 

The sales-minded person who has 
read this far very likely has already 
drawn several mental inferences. 

In the first place, one is inevitably 
reminded that ‘Competition is the 
life of trade.” In the seventh year 
after the advent of the synchronous 
electric clock, sales totaled only 130,- 
000 units; then came competition and 
total sales of the industry mounted to 
350,000 units the following year and 
to 1,200,000 units the next! Mean- 


‘< I: you were a Hammond dealer 


while, men prominent in the industry 
insist that this is but a beginning— 
and they are undoubtedly right. 


BAIRD 


Seldom if ever can any one or two 
manufacturers develop an_ industry 
alone. One might even go so far as 
to say that they themselves would sell 
more of their product if they had 
more help in developing the industry 
—if they had competition. 

Hammond realized this from the 
first. Said C. E. Penny, sales man- 
ager: “When we had perfected a 
superior synchronous electric motor 
and began to market an electric clock, 
others were quick to realize that a new 
industry was developing and they 
wanted to come in. They came to us 
seeking a license to use our motor and 
we had to make a decision. 

“The decision was not hard to 
make. We realized that we were one 
of the first in a new industry which 
has vast potential prospects and that 
no one or two manufacturers could 
hope to monopolize it. As we tell 
our dealers, there is an immediate 
market for three electric clocks in 
every wired home in America. Add 
offices, stores and other commercial 
and industrial prospects and it is im- 
mediately apparent that the market is 
a vast one, indeed. There can be no 
question but that the synchronous 
electric clock, with its many advan- 
tages and even lower price, will rap- 
idly replace key-wound spring clocks 
for all purposes wherever electric 
current is available. 

. ‘But in order to sell our product, 
it is necessary to do two things: first 


to sell the prospect on the idea of 
buying an electric clock, then to sell 
him a Hammond clock. 

“Competition could be of material 
help in selling the idea. Their adver- 
tising and selling efforts would all 
contribute toward popularizing electric 
clocks as such—convincing the public 
that the synchronous electric clock has 
been perfected, that it is practical, 
accurate, care-free, durable, stylish, no 
more expensive than other kinds of 
clocks, and, in general, highly to be 
desired. That accomplished, we would 
take care to see that a satisfactory per- 
centage of those who were sold on the 
idea would buy Hammond clocks. 

“The result was that we began to 
make motors for other clock manufac- 
turers and at present we are supplying 
about a dozen of them who are selling 
their product in direct competition 
with ours.” 

Another logical inference is that 
Hammond secured good distribution 
very quickly. That is correct and the 
methods they followed are very inter- 
esting. 

‘Most of us had been in the radio or 
some other branch of the electrical in- 
dustry before this company was 
formed,” Mr. Penny said, “and we 
looked upon this as being more of an 
electrical product than as just a clock. 
One of the results was that we imme- 
diately sought outlets through the 
electrical trade, rather than through 
some other. Another was that we 1n- 
sisted from the first that electric clocks 
were a suitable line for dealers in 
several different fields. 


Hammond either sold complete, or supplied the 
motors for, more than half of the 1,200,000 electric 
clocks of all makes that were sold last year. The 
company is only two and one-half years old. Sales 
policies through which they established this unusual 
record are explained by the sales head in this article. 
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“We wanted to line up the best 
electrical distributors and we wanted 
to get distribution as soon as possible. 
Consequently, with our knowledge of 
and experience in the electrical indus- 
try, we promptly picked certain men 
in the various trade areas who were 
primarily manufacturers’ agents, who 
knew the best distributors and who 
could get them for us. 

“They got good distribution for us 
and they got it quickly. Then as time 
assed and our sales grew rapidly, 
most of them gradually dropped other 
lines and came to handle ours exclu- 
sively. We now have eighteen such 
agents and sell through them in all 
except the Chicago area. 

“While they are still agents, they 
are under our direction and super- 
vision quite as much as if they were, 
say, district managers. We assign 
them quotas, determine how many 
salesmen each should employ to repre- 
sent us exclusively, dictate policies and 
require comprehensive reports from 
them regularly. If they should begin 
to loaf or should violate any of our 
policies, we would know it imme- 


diately. 
Report on All Calls 


“The agent’s salesmen do the usual 
missionary work for our jobbers and 
for every such call they make a report 
in triplicate, sending the original to 
us, a copy to the jobber and keeping 
a copy. From these reports we can 
readily determine whether or not the 
jobber is doing his part. 

“We send the agent a copy of every 
invoice to jobbers in his territory and 
from these invoices he submits to us a 
monthly report, showing by models 
the number of clocks shipped to each 
jobber. 

“In addition, we keep a monthly 
sales report for each representative, 
listing by models and by days of the 
month the number of units he has 
sold. 

“Approximately 80 per cent of our 
325 jobbers are electrical distributors. 
The other 20 per cent includes dis- 
tributors of various lines, some of 
which are not very closely related to 
electric motors or clocks either. Our 
object has been to get the best jobber 
in each territory, without bothering 
too much about the particular line he 
is in, 

“In the same way we have sought 
the best dealer representation and the 
ptincipal businesses of our dealers now 
include jewelry, electrical, department 
store, hardware, drugs, radio, auto 
Supplies, stationery and other lines.” 

Having secured satisfactory jobber 
and dealer representation, Mr. Penny 
pointed out, all Hammond then had to 
do was back them up with the right 


merchandise, adequate advertising and 
suitable protection. 

Instead of producing just a few 
each of scores of models, they fol- 
lowed the policy of producing a large 
volume of just a few models. This 
enabled them to produce at low cost 
and to avoid carrying heavy inven- 
tories, with the consequent risk. 
When they entered the field, the low- 
est price electric clock on the market 
was $19; their current price range 
is from $6.75 to $32.50 for non-chime 
clocks and $72.50 to $110 for chime 
clocks. 

Their advertising appropriation 
from the first has been liberal and it is 
more liberal in 1931 than ever before. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHS 
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Referring back to and continuing 
the quotation with which this article 
began—where the Hammond dealer 
who sold two clocks in 1928 should 
have sold twenty-six in 1929 and 
ninety-four in 1930: ‘‘Ham- 
mond advertising has increased tre~ 
mendously each year, but for 1931 
this national advertising not only will 
show a great increase as a result of 
the phenomenal growth of the electric 
clock industry, but also will include 
an actual increase in proportion to 
Hammond sales. 

“You will see in 1931, then, an ad- 
vertising campaign on Hammond 
clocks that will far exceed anything 
so far planned in the synchronous 
electric clock field. This again means 


C. E. Penny, sales 

manager of Hammond 

Clock Company, who 

tells in this article of 

the policies which 

have brought success 
to his company. 


Hammond took ad- 
vantage of Western 
Union's tele photo 
service to announce its 
new “mystery” model 
to all dealers at the 
same time. The re- 
Sponse was eighty-five 
telegraphic orders 
within twenty-four 
hours. 


that the same dealer who sold two 
Hammond clocks in 1928 should, by 
most conservative estimates, sell well 
over 200 Hammonds in 1931.” 

There is no question whatever but 
that every Hammond jobber is well 
aware that such a campaign is in prog- 
ress. Jobbers were apprised of the 
forthcoming campaign by being fur- 
nished an advertising portfolio of 
somewhat the usual type, but that is 
not why they are so well aware of it. 
On the day the first advertisement of 
the current series appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Western 
Union messengers delivered to every 
Hammond jobber a_ telephotograph 
and a copy of the magazine! 

(Continued on page 168) 
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A recent issue of “Selling and 

Service,” a magazine published by 

McKesson & Robbins, lists several 

hundred free deals being offered to 

the drug trade this month. Do free 

deals really pay? This manufacturer 
says “No.” 
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As told to James True* 


BY A NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER 


Why We Abandoned Free Deals 
and Other Subsidies 


NE national association of 

wholesale grocers has passed 

resolutions condemning free 

deals and other questionable 
methods of selling. For several years 
another association of national scope 
in the same field has been campaign- 
ing against free deals, drop shipments 
and the subsidizing of salesmen, but 
with little apparent effect. Here is 
the story of the way one prominent 
national advertiser proved _ straight 
merchandising to be more productive 
of volume and profits than the 
methods condemned. 

For more than fifty years this com- 
pany has manufactured a household 
specialty and distributed the product 
through the grocery channels. During 
about one-fourth of this time the 
product has been nationally advertised, 
and until 1929 it was sold conven- 
tionally by the company according to 


the accepted methods of the grocery 
industry. In January, 1929, the com- 
pany adopted a long-contemplated re- 
form, and by means of circular letters 
and trade magazine advertising widely 
published this announcement: 

“The sales policy which will in 
the future govern our relations with 
the trade is as follows: No free deals. 
No drop shipments. No premiums. 
No subsidizing jobbers’ salesmen. No 
subsidizing retail clerks.” 

At the time this change in policy 
was considered so radical that it was 
discussed extensively by the business 
press and throughout the industry. 
Since then, however, little has been 
written about it, although the com- 
pany’s experience with the new policy 
strongly indicates that the old methods 
of selling could be eliminated from 
the industry with benefit to every fac- 
tor of its distribution. 


[142] 


Recently the general sales manager 
of the company said that, as a result 
of the new policy, the business for 
1929 was larger than any member of 
the company had expected, and passed 
the volume for 1928 by a generous 
margin. 

“Frankly,” he continued, ‘‘we ex- 
pected to lose some business at first, 
because our departure from the usual 
trade customs was so radical. And we 
did lose some business. Here and there 
small wholesalers and retailers dropped 
our specialty. But the loss was more 
than counterbalanced by a large vol- 
ume of new business, and the new 
policy was promptly approved by the 
best classes of wholesalers, chain 
operators and independent retailers. 


* The first of two articles in which Mr. 
True presents the experiences of several 
concerns in the promotion of free deals 
and similar plans. 
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“Last January we repeated the an- 
nouncement of our policy to the trade 
and made a brief report of progress, 
and for 1930 our business showed an 
increase over the previous year. The 
increase was not large; but it was 
gratifying, and we are sure it would 
have been impossible under last year’s 
adverse conditions if it had not been 
for the cooperation of the trade due 
to our straight merchandising policy.” 

From innumerable expressions of 
opinion and fact, accumulated from 
salesmen’s reports and correspondence 
with the trade in all parts of the coun- 
try, this executive is convinced that 
all but a very small minority of whole- 
salers and retailers disapprove of the 
selling practices eliminated from the 
company’s sales work by the new pol- 
icy. During his experience of more 
than thirty years in the grocery busi- 
ness, he has seen many selling 
practices come and go, and he ex- 
pressed the conviction that there is 
grave danger in any method that has 
the capacity to destroy confidence. 

“When we study the many dis- 
tribution problems of today,” he said, 
“we find that practically all of them 
arise from, or are contributed to, by 
distrust. And I can’t see how we are 
going to get very far in the solution 
of distribution problems until we re- 
store confidence all along the line. 


orders, by one means or another, that 
overload wholesalers and retailers and 
obstruct the flow of their goods. 

“Recently a wholesale grocer told 
me that he had bought a carload of 
a certain well-known product on the 
assurance of the manufacturet’s repre- 
sentative that he had been given the 
lowest price on the quantity. But 
shortly after receiving the goods he 
learned that the manufacturer had 
sold a less than carload quantity of 
the same goods to a company in his 
territory at a lower net price. 

“A few days later a large retailer 
informed me that he had gone in with 
another dealer and bought a carload 
of a nationally advertised grocery spe- 
cialty, on the representation that he 
was paying the bottom price. How- 
ever, on checking up with his friend, 
he learned that the other retailer had 
secured a better deal than he had. 

“These experiences are typical of 
hundreds that have been related to me 
during the last two or three years. 
They explain the great and growing 
resistance to selling effort that distrust 
has built up throughout our distribu- 
tion. They cannot be justified by 
giving discounts in the form of so- 
called free goods. After the ‘deal’ is 
delivered the intelligent wholesaler or 
retailer figures his actual cost, and if 
a better deal has been given to a com- 


In an interview with a staff writer a grocery spe- 
cialty manufacturer tells what happened when his 
company adopted a policy of standing pat against 
many of the trade practices which were helping to 
demoralize conditions in that industry: “Instead of 
spending all their time bickering over prices and 
pushing ‘deals’, our salesmen now spend it selling our 
goods on their own merits and showing the dealers 
how to merchandise them,” this executive says. 


The greatest benefit resulting from our 
policy is due to its tendency to create 
confidence in our company, our selling 
methods and our product. 

“Nothing has contributed more to 
the widespread distrust and misunder- 
standings than free deals, advertising 
allowances, secret discounts and _re- 
bates, and all of the other tricks used 
to land orders in the national cam- 
paign of ‘frenzied selling’ that has 
Ptevailed for several years. Manufac- 
turers must learn that their permanent 
Success depends on a regular and 
Profitable flow of their merchandise 
through the channels of distribution, 
and not on the procuring of large 


petitor he is justified in feeling that 
he has been unfairly treated. 

“Apparently, few grocery manufac- 
turers ever consider the increased costs 
that free deals and the other practices 
enumerated are responsible for. They 
not only require extra bookkeeping on 
the part of the manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer, but they cause con- 
fusion and loss because of their vari- 
able effect on established costs. In 
building up sales resistance, they con- 
sume time and expense, and in over- 
loading distributors and dealers they 
absorb profits and cause frequent 
losses. 

“It used to be that the average 


salesman in the grocery industry spent 
his time in selling his goods. He now 
spends practically all of his time in 
explaining some special free deal, re- 
bate system or concession. His effort 
meets with resistance because the 
buyers play for something better, 
knowing from their experience that 
holding out is likely to win a further 
concession. If a salesman attempts to 
sell at regular prices, he must explain 
at length his reason for not offering 
the free deal he had last trip. He 
must also take the time to refute or 
justify the giving of better prices to 
other stores, and is required by the 
prevailing selling practices to spend 
vastly more time in explaining and 
justifying the methods of his company 
than in the merchandising of his 
goods. 

“As it is now, our men spend all 
of their time in selling our goods and 
in showing the trade how to sell them. 
We have reduced the taking of orders 
to the simplest possible process. In- 
stead of attempting to land orders on 
some special deal, our men spend their 
time in showing both wholesalers and 
retailers how to make the best possible 
profit out of our product by merchan- 
dising it properly. And I am con- 
vinced that the increase we showed 
last year was due entirely to the fact 
that our salesmen are honestly trying 
to help our customers, rather than 
attempting to take advantage of them 
by loading them up.” 


Confidence Broken 


The sales manager then briefly 
traced the beginning and growth of 
the practices mentioned. During his 
first experience as a manufacturer’s 
representative they were unknown, 
and all grocery specialties were sold 
regularly on a basis of confidence. 
Later, as a merchandise broker repre- 
senting a number of the best-known 
manufacturers in the industry, he ob- 
served the introduction of the unsound 
practices one after another. During 
the last ten years, in his present posi- 
tion, he has seen the established con- 
fidence between manufacturer and 
wholesaler strain and break under the 
development of the selling practices, 
and he is one of the ieaders in turning 
the tide back to first principles. 

When the free deal was introduced 
in the grocery field it was frowned 
upon by the best class of manufac- 
turers. However, the deals allowed 
the makers of a few unknown special- 
ties to edge their way in. Manufac- 
turers of standing did not realize that 
the practice would soon fail of its own 
unsoundness if they ignored it. A few 
of them, unfortunately, were afraid of 

(Continued on page 168) 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of 
each major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
statements were consulted for the definition of 
“carrier limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest 
cities within trading radius.” See notes for sources 
of additional material on each market. 


Number Sixteen: New Or leans 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 68 Miles—The circle indicates distance only; 
not exact boundaries of trading area) 
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The Pioneer Suspender Company, of Philadelphia, is 
one of the many companies that are furnishing 
reproductions of these population studies to sales- 
men in the field to give the men more accurate pic- 
tures of their markets and locations of their pros- 
pects. Are you using these data to aid your men in 
the more intelligent working of their territories? 
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Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


EW ORLEANS, because it js 
tributary to no other great 


market, draws trade from 4 f 


considerable distance. Ip 
addition to the trade from the 50. 
called suburban area (68-mile radius) 
the trading area for luxuries and ex. 
pensive products extends more than 
100 miles. Birmingham, 354 miles 
to the east; Memphis, 393 miles to 
the north; and Houston, 362 miles to 
the west, are the nearest major mar. 
kets. 

The most important cities within the 
A.B.C. trading area, Bogalusa, Biloxi 
and Gulfport, all show an increase far 
greater than municipal New Orleans. 
Biloxi and Gulfport, in addition to 
showing a rather unusual gain in all- 
year residents, are important winter 
resorts and entertain thousands of 
northerners during the season. 

The eight largest cities within the 
trading radius gained 19.9 per cent in 
population during the past decade. 
Other cities over 2,500 in population, 
located within the trading radius, 
gained 27.8 per cent. 

Market information about the New 
Orleans area may be obtained from: 
New Orleans: Item-Tribune, States, 
Times-Picayune; Biloxi: Herald ; Gulf- 
port: Herald. 

Figures presented on total and per 
capita spendable money income as 
tabulated are taken from an original 
statistical study made by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT and presented, complete, in 
the annual reference number of this 
magazine issued September 27, 1930. 
For a full explanation of the method 
through which those figures were 
evolved, see pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
that issue. The figures on per capita 
spendable income as tabulated in this 
series of studies do not agree in all 
cases with the figures printed in the 
reference issue, since they have been 
corrected to correspond with the final 
1930 population figures as compiled 
by the Bureau of Census. At the time 
the reference issue was printed only 
approximate figures were available. 

For a list of the dates of publication 
of previous studies in this series, and 
the names of the cities they covered, 
see comments appearing with analysis 
of the Cincinnati area, on the follow: 
ing pages. 

Newark and Kansas City will ap- 
pear next week. 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for New Orleans 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SALES MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


All Spendable Per 
Per Cent Parishes Per Cent Money Income Capita 


Miles from Population Gain or Population Gain 1929 Spendable 
Cities New Orleans 1920 1930 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 Omitted) Income 
Ie “CHIOENS ccc ccwaccees 387,219 458,762 18.5 Orleans 387,219 458,762 18.5 $403,072 $879 
WOE anh KeeO eh eee wey nee 2.9 7,197 9,584 bo Jefferson 21,563 40,032 85.7 5,661 141 
Harvey ~ 
iicenmnapwville i 
nal) rE ees >? er or 3,987 aiele 
* Donalasville «... ccvccccccus 64.7 3,745 3,788 1.1 Ascension 22,155 18,438 —16.8 4,681 254 
** Thibodeaux .......sece00 37.0 3,526 4,442 26.0 La Fourche 30,344 32.419 6.8 8,286 256 
9% PEANOI is cis 5s 66 50's eek 0s 53.3 3,855 6,072 bY PF, Tangipahoa 31,440 46,227 47.0 8,230 178 
WP MIE «a. Slerstunien wax ek a 6as 70.0 5,160 6,531 26.6 Terre Bonne 26.974 29.816 10.5 5,965 200 
We OGRE Ridscacncacsesee SECO 8,245 14,029 70.2 Washington 24,164 29,904 23.8 7,101 237 
** Biloxi, MEISE. occccesccvces 79.0 10,937 14,850 35.8 Harrison, Miss. 32,855 44,143 34.4 9,551 217 
** Gulfport, Miss. .....00000¢ 66.0 8,157 12,547 53.8 ~ a 
** Bay St. Louis, Miss. ..... 51.0 3,033 3,724 22.8 Hancock, Miss. 10,380 11,415 10.0 1,601 140 
COP GCORMNON. cccentsccnsecne 66.2 2,942 3,208 9.0 St. Tammany 20,645 20,929 1.4 4,449 213 
MO CUE c siaiaca we wees ost ecwe 34.9 2,958 2,807 —5.1 
*#** Picayune, Miss. .......... 53.2 2,479 4,698 92.6 Pearl River, Miss. 15,468 19,405 25.4 2,764 142 
++* Assumption 17,912 15,990 —10.7 4,945 309 
*#* Iberville 26,806 24,638 —8.1 7,033 285 
eee E. Baton Rouge 44,513 68,208 53.2 37,026 543 
eee Livingston 11,643 18,206 56.4 2,211 121 
eet St. Charles 8,568 12,111 41.1 2,536 209 
*4* St. James 21,228 15,338 —27.7 4,323 282 
+** Plaquemines 10,194 9,608 —5.7 1,823 190 
+#* St. Helena 8,427 8,492 0.8 1,363 161 
++* St. Johnthe Baptist 11,896 14,078 18.3 2,804 199 
POPP ROE cei hae Cad cS Shs PHRASE es BRR RAA eRe KR Cee aew hewn mes Bet eans 784,394 938,159 19.6 $525,425 $560 


* Cities over 1,000 within carrier limits (A. B. C.). 
** Fight largest cites outside carrier limits, but within trading radius (A. B. C.). 
*** Other cities and/or counties over 2,500 within A. B. C. trading radius. 
“Miles from New Orleans’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 


Number Seventeen: Cincinnati 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 37 Miles—The circle indicates distance only; 
not exact boundaries of trading area) 
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HE change in the Cincinnati 
market between 1920 and 1930, 


; I a 

so far as location of population hoax Reily Dar:town “tidal Lebanon - 
; : ‘ ‘Ht Broo Trento? j 
is concerned, is typical of the We uctamore 


! orrow 
trend which has taken place all over : fasts - 
the country. There was a much more Silla RAP kun Paper anew! 

y atesville -s¢. HAMILTON W 
rapid rate of growth in the suburban o New Alsfceo" W. o 
communities than in the city itself. 

While municipal Cincinnati grew 
but 12.4 per cent, Hamilton County 
other than Cincinnati jumped 49.5 
per cent. Nineteen small cities within 
the carrier limits (A. B. C.) of the 
city gained 23.9 per cent in popula- 
tion, while the eight largest cities 
within the trading radius, but outside 
the carrier limits, jumped 25.6 per 2 mll’vayg 
cent. 

Some of the small cities showed 
tates of growth many times the gen- 
eral average rate of growth for the 
nation. North College Hill, Ohio, 
gained 274.9 per cent; Deer Park, 
Ohio, 220.6 per cent; Fort Thomas, national average of 16 per cent. The Orleans analysis on a preceding page. 
Kentucky, doubled its population. per capita spendable money income in Market information about the Cin- 

The group of counties here analyzed —_— this same territory is $927. For a  cinnati area may be obtained from: 
showed a 17.4 per cent rate of growth —_ further explanation of this figure, see Cincinnati: Enquirer, Post, Times- 
4s a whole—slightly higher than the comment appearing with the New Star; Hamilton: Journal, News; Mid- 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Cincinnati 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 
The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 


with SALES MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


All Spendable Per 
Per Cent Per Cent Money Income Canita 
ae Miles from Population Gain Population Gain 1929 Spendable 
Cities Cincinnati 1920 1930 or Luss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 Omitted) Income 
MSMPRIRUIIMEN coi coats ?ntg oatmeal nv a 401,247 451,160 12.4 Hamilton 493,678 589,356 19.4 $678,092 $1,151 
PMOUIE ie ot Site h oib- 46-30 6 at 16.1 1,454 1,711 7.7 si 
oo SS eT rere 9.1 824 2,642 220.6 
* Eimwood Pi. .......... ‘ 9.0 3,991 4,562 14.3 
PASIRGGIG. ok ckcecc ceaces or ano 1,759 2,360 34.2 
PIEOMOERINA Giciciv ccvedcuad obs 12.0 4,007 5,703 42.3 
"Mt, tealthy .... eaecnne 8.0 2,299 3,530 56.5 
MEMO REMUG, 660s sas eves 15.1 597 597 0.0 
= No. Gollese Hill .........0%: 1,104 4,139 274.9 
* Norwood 5.0 24,966 33,411 33.8 
LTC een ane 15.0 4,540 5,723 26.1 . 
a Beene 8.0 6,312 7,487 18.6 ? 
SV GUNMEN Sea's oikc's c's soos i8 15.0 23323 3,767 62.2 i 
* Bellevue, Ky 4.0 7.379 8,479 14.9 Campbell 61,868 73,391 18.6 49,808 679 
MORON TYs gc55060050005 MO 7,646 9,071 18.6 oe 
* Ft. Thomas, Ky. ......... 3.0 5,028 10,008 99.0 “ 
PEW HO WG. 65 scccccss 220 29,317 29,744 5 
* Bromley, Sg SAR en eee, Dien 736 1,017 38.2 Kenton 73,453 93,534 2713 75,158 S04 
*<Govmeton. Ky... <6... - 57,121 65,252 14.2 
PMMUOW Ys ccc cacsscess 5800 4,582 6,485 41.5 ice 
PE MEOIMIMOR, Gives ceesccsiesx ms | 2Oed 39,675 52,176 31.5 Butler 87,025 114,084 31.1 84,277 740 
** Middletown 37.6 23,594 29,992 27.1 ea 
DP MORSINNE. i sh5 asics caer cael 39.6 3,678 4,320 175 K 
PP NNE o.o56nic 6 ois vise 0 oe 29.4 3,396 3,220 —5.2 Warren 25,716 27,348 6.3 14,153 518 
PE POA. oascaacsos cases SOS 4,889 6,716 37.4 3 
OP VARTOTE. SB. xo yee aids cscs: BOD 4,299 4,386 2.0 Dearborn 20,033 21,056 5.1 7,506 356 
** Lawrenceburg, Ind. ...... 22.0 3,466 4,072 17.5 Se 
** Brookville, ANd, s...05.0s6 43.5 2,220 2,148 —3.2 Franklin 14,806 14,498 ee 5,446 376 
eet Clermont, O. 28,291 29,786 +3 16,547 556 
s* Brown, O. 22,261 20,148 —10.9 9,785 489 
et Boone, Ky. 9,572 9,595 0.2 3,254 339 
dada Pendleton, Ky. 11,719 10,876 —7.2 3,692 339 
etialedd Grant, Ky 10,435 9,876 —5.4 3,046 309 
++** Gallatin, Ky. 4,664 4,437 —4.9 1,225 27 
e** Ohio, Ind. 4,024 3,747 —6.9 1,056 282 
+s Switzerland, Ind. 9,311 8,432 —9.4 2,922 347 \ 
pC ak eC) ee. 7 rr ce oe en ee em er eee Oe eee Ne ere te ee eR eT ee 876,856 1,030,164 17.4 $955,967 $927 


* Cities within carrier limits (A. B. C.). 
** Eight largest cities outside carrier limits, but within trading radius (A.B. C.). 
*** Other cities and/or counties over 10,000 within . trading radius. 
‘Miles from Cincinnati’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 


dletown: Journal, News-Signal; Cov- 
ington: Kentucky Post, Kentucky 
Times-Star. 

Previous studies in this series cov- 
ered New York City (January 31, 
1931); Chicago (February 7) ; Phila- 


Business Barriers Abroad Fail ! 
to Halt U. S. A., Says Klein ) 


delphia (February 14) ; Detroit (Feb- 
ruary 21); Los Angeles (February 
28) ; Cleveland (March 7) ; St. Louis 
and Baltimore (March 14); Boston 
(March 21); Pittsburgh and San 
Francisco (March 28); Milwaukee 
and Buffalo (April 4); Washington 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul (April 18). 
Cities are being presented in the order 
of municipal population, beginning 
with the largest. 


Reduce Radio Tube Prices 


Harrison, N. J.—Reduction of from fifty 
cents to $5 has been announced by RCA 
Radiotron Company and E. T. Cunningham, 
Inc., on twelve types of tubes. The largest 
reduction was on the UX-250, from $11 
to $6. 


LONDON—A bill aimed to prevent the 
publishing of advertisements of intoxicat- 
ing liquors has been refused introduction 
in the House of Commons. 


WASHINGTON—The foreign trade of 
the United States is not being 
“shattered by resentful trade barriers 
abroad,” and this country is at least 
holding its own, Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, em- 
phasized in an address over a coast- 
to-coast CBS network, April 19. 
“Our share in Canada’s purchases 
from abroad, for example, rose from 
64.8 per cent in 1913 to 66.1 per 
cent in 1930,” Dr. Klein explained. 
“In Brazil the shift was much more 
striking—from 15 to 24 per cent. In 
Chile we advanced from 16 to 33 per 
cent—in British India, from 214 to 
nearly 8 per cent—in Japan, from 17 
to 32 per cent. Does that look as if 
we were being exiled by foreign 
buyers or failing to match merchan- 
dise-merit, and salesmanship, and 
service, and commercial ingenuity, 
with our European rivals? 


‘Even with the old world,” Dr. Klein 
added, ‘‘our share of the imports of 
some markets has not suffered so 
badly. In the case of France, we had 
10.6 per cent of the total import trade 
before the War, and we increased that 
slightly to 10.8 per cent last year. In 
Italy our share has risen from 14 to 
nearly 16 per cent. In Germany and 
the United Kingdom, our proportions 
have fallen slightly—in the former 
from about 15 per cent to 1214 pet 
cent, and in the latter from 18 to 14 
per cent. The decline in the propor- 
tion of goods entering Britain from 
the United States was partly due to a 
marked increase in imports from 
Canada, many of which were made in 
American-owned branch factories 10 
the Dominion—so American capital 
at least did not lose out entirely by 
the shift of British imports from the 
United States to Canada.” 
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One of the Cantine trimmers, where paper is cut 
to exact size on all four sides, saving expense to 
the printer and his customers. 


Fz ve you eucal 
ASHOKAN? 


Leading printers tell us that for many 
years they have selected ASHOKAN 
from among all papers when they 
have particularly wanted to be certain 
of customers’ satisfaction from every 
standpoint. This famous coated paper 
is carried in stock, in white and ‘ivory, 
as follows: 


2s 53,  140(70) 160 (80) 200 (100) 240 (120) 


25 x 38 140 = *160 200 240 
28 x 42 174 198 248 296 
28 x 44 182 *208 260 312 
29 x 52 224 254 _ _ 
30! x 41 — 210 _ _ 
32 x 44 208 238 296 356 
33 x 46 224 256 320 - 
35 x 45 232 *266 332 
38 x 50 280 320 400 480 
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Both directly and indirectly, you save a lot of money by 
using Cantine’s Coated Papers. Since 1888, the Cantine 
Mills have been devoted exclusively to paper coating; 
have never ceased to work for improvements in coating 
processes; have the most modern equipment and expe- 
rienced organization for coating. 


A model control system, developed through forty-three 
years of concentration, assures standardization of prod- 
ucts; reduces variations to a minimum; cuts wastage in 
the press room and loss in the bindery. This all saves 
money for the printer and his customer. 


Cantine distributors carry extensive stocks in a great va- 
riety of sizes for immediate delivery. In addition, special 
making orders are promptly handled; thousands of rolls 
of base paper are always on hand. In case of emergen- 
cies, Cantine can specially coat this paper, dry it, cut to 
exact size, pack and ship from a central point, within 
forty-eight hours. On big press runs this service means 
additional savings. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Mills at Saugerties, N.Y. ° > New York Sales Office: 501 Fifth Avenue 
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Three Secrets 
ehind Successful 
Window Displays 


BY J. Mc HEADEN 


HE success of a new type of 

window displays introduced 

during January has led the Mail 

Pouch Tobacco Company, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, to make 
plans for the continuation of the 
series again next year, according to 
W. J. Frankston, vice-president of the 
company. 

The new series, composed of four 
displays for this year, is based on his- 
torical subjects and in it company of- 
ficials believe they have found the 
proper formula for displaying their 
product, packaged Mail Pouch to- 
bacco. The first of the series has 
brought unusual response from both 
dealers and customers, and the second, 
now being installed, is also causing 
many comments, Mr. Frankston said. 

Mail Pouch has been seeking several 
years for the proper formula for dis- 
play materials. Research showed that 
too often those who saw window dis- 
plays remembered the picture, but for- 
got the product advertised. This fact 
caused the company to search for sub- 
jects which would identify themselves 
with the product. 

Gradually, the company has been 
working toward the solution of this 
problem. Human interest subjects, it 
was learned, were rarely successful, 
while, on the other hand, a display 
showing dogs aroused interest. A 
hunting scene was still more success- 
ful. Reactions to two other displays, 
one a bronco busting scene, the other 
an airplane action picture, helped in 
the development of the formula. 

Action and drama, it was decided, 
were two necessary ingredients for 
successful window displays. Solution 
of the third element, complete identifi- 
cation, was sought in a series, similar 
in layout, size and subject matter. 

Thus evolved the idea for the his- 
torical series. 

The company was so sure of the 
success of this series that they made 
no attempt to test it out, for it an- 
swered the prescription of complete 
identification with the product, con- 


tinual identification through a series 
and of arousing interest through dra- 
matic historical subject matter. 

A rather free use of copy, necessary 
to explain the story depicted, is a de- 
parture from the usual window display 
practice in this Mail Pouch series. 
Although copy has been boiled down 
to a minimum, approximately 100 
words are used in each display. Very 
few words are expended in so-called 
selling’ copy. 

Four dramatic subjects have been 
chosen for the displays this year: an 
automobile race, of the early 1900's, 
when the record of a mile a minute 
was established; the Western pony ex- 
press; steamboat races on the Missis- 
sippi River and the Gold Rush of ’49. 

Three lithographed cards form the 
nucleus of each display, augmented by 
crepe paper and packages of the to- 
bacco. The sizes of the cards have 
been standardized. A large center- 
piece is twenty-one by  thiry-four 
inches, in the shape of an arch. This 
is flanked by two smaller cards, four- 
teen by twenty-one inches. 

Since bright colors are desirable in 
window displays for such products as 
chewing tobacco a new lithographing 
process has been used. This produces 
colors even brighter than those of the 
artists, whether the art work is oil or 
water color. 

The four displays have several 
points of similarity. They are of 
standard size, they carry copy in the 
same positions, near the bottom of 
each card; they carry the same head- 
ings near the top and they tie the copy 
into the product in the same way. For 
instance, the card depicting the auto- 
mobile race bears these words as a last 
line of copy: “Today the man who 
comes in ahead chews Mail Pouch 
tobacco,” while the pony express cards 
say: ‘Today men continuing 
America’s progress use Mail Pouch 
tobacco.” 

The two displays already used are 
those of the pony express and the 
automobile race. The third, to be in- 
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stalled in July, depicts Mississippi 
steamboat races, and the Gold Rush 
will be used in the final months of 
this year. 

A dummy show window at the Mail 
Pouch factory is trimmed and retrim- 
med until experts are satisfied that the 
cards are being shown in the best pos- 
sible manner and with the proper use 
of packages and crepe paper and color 
combinations. The company installs 
all of its own displays, leaving nothing 
to the dealer except consent to use his 
window. For this purpose, the coun- 
try has been divided into sections 
covered by display-installing crews. 

Each crew, installing eight displays 
a day, covers its territory in three 
months. At the end of three months, 
a new display is released and the crew 
starts back again over its territory. 

Mail Pouch salesmen are also re- 
quired to install one display each day 
and for this purpose are taught the 
essentials of window trimming. 
Salesmen also make checks to see how 
long a display remains in a dealer's 
window and to learn possible re- 
actions. 


as famous Long tatend race & partly atficer Reid bark the new thi serking gemere! 
Today the man whe comes in ahead chews Mart Poucw Tosacce 


The center panel in Mail Pouch’s 

three-piece window display drama- 

tizing an automobile race of the 
early 1900's. 


The company put these tactics into 
practice when it learned that tobacco 
dealers rarely trouble to dress their 
own windows and that more fre- 
quently than not display material sent 
by manufacturers finds its way to the 
dump heap. The company also found 
that such dealers sometimes allow the 
same display to remain in their win- 
dows as long as six months, where tt 
becomes dusty and faded. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Economicat distribu- 
tion of merchandise and efficient coverage of 
territory depend on operating from a central 
geographical base. 


This premise is fundamental. When a great 
portion of a nation’s population is massed 
around such a base, and when direct trans- 
portation is at hand in every direction, the 
advantages of such a location are obvious. 


There is but one major industrial city in the 
whole United States which really meets these 
conditions. To find it, run diagonals through 
the nation’s map. They will cross near St. Louis. 
Perpendiculars through their meeting point 
similarly divide the country’s area, popula- 
tion and buying power. From any geographic 
standpoint, St. Louis is the central business 
city of the United States. 


Around it, within an over-night’s ride, live 
more than 50,000,000 people. This means one- 
to-two-days’ merchandise deliveries—a short 
haul and a cheap haul—to nearly half the 
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nation’s population. With 49% of America’s 
railway mileage originating from St. Louis, 
here is the transportation hub from which mer- 
chandise movements radiate to everywhere. 


If your scope is national, here is your logical 
headquarters. If your distribution is sectional, 
here is the key city of the third largest im- 
mediate market. If you wish to concentrate 
on the most promising territory of the country 
for years to come, here is its metropolis. 


No matter what you produce, you must find 
Buyers. Your goods must be brought to these 
buyers. As between the short haul and the 
long haul; the quick service and the slow 
service; the low freight and the high freight; 
between intensive coverage and high-spot sell- 
ing—which would be most profitable? 


Investigate the practical advantages of St. 
Louis—the “‘Short-Haul-to-Market City”... 
Address The Industrial Bureau, 507 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Standard Oil Joins General Foods 
to Sell Frosted Foods in West 


New YorkK—General Foods Corpora- 
tion and Standard Oil Company of 
California have organized Pacific 
Frosted Foods, Inc., with headquarters 
in San Francisco, ‘‘for the commercial 
development of the Birdseye Quick 
Freezing patents’ in the eleven Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain states, 
western Mexico, Alaska and Hawaii, 
Colby M. Chester, Jr., and Kenneth 
R. Kingsbury, presidents of the two 
parent companies, announced jointly 
this week. 

Standard Oil is interested because of 
its ‘“‘management control of the 
Pacific Public Service Company,” al- 
ready engaged in refrigeration work. 
Although officials of General Foods 
emphasized that the products will be 
sold primarily in grocery stores, it is 
believed probable that a number of the 
“de luxe” service stations of Standard 
and perhaps other oil companies will 
also be used. In this connection it 
might be noted that many western fill- 
ing stations have become ‘“‘trading 
centers.” Space is leased to various 
kinds of stores and several types of 
convenience merchandise are carried. 
Agreements with other large companies 
are expected to be announced by Gen- 
eral Foods soon. 

Arrangements have been effected with 
western factories for the licensing of 
the process to supply grocery stores in 
that section. 

Frosted foods were first introduced by 
General Foods Corporation in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in March, 1930. 
About eighteen grocery stores were 
used in the experiment, which covered 
ten and later eighteen varieties of 
meats, seafood, fruits and vegetables. 
The number of items to which the 
process has since been applied has 
been expanded to ninety and facilities 
have been provided by Frosted Foods, 
Inc., the subsidiary in charge, to care 
for 300 stores. Distribution now 
covers the six New England staies and 
sections of New York State and New 
Jersey. The program is thus moving 
from both ‘“‘sides” of the continent. 
In the Springfield experiment the 
average weekly volume in Frosted 
Foods of each of the stores was about 
$200. Figuring that there are ap- 
proximately 400,000 grocery stores in 
the country, and that distribution may 
be extended within a_ reasonable 
period to one-fourth of the number, 
the company estimates, the volume of 
Frosted Foods would ultimately be in- 
creased to more than $1,000,000,000 a 
year. 


General Foods believes that “quick 
freezing of foods promises a new and 
great industry” (perhaps the ‘‘new 
industry”” which, some. financial ob- 
servers think, America ‘needs’ just 
now). Officials point out that perish- 
able products, ‘“fresh-frozen near 
points of production, eliminate the 
seasonal factor so far as the consumer 
is concerned, 

“Industrially this expansion should 
create new employment demands. 
Electric refrigeration and insulating 
material companies will be called upon 
to provide new equipment. Establish- 
ment of freezing plants to supply 
newly opened territories will represent 
a new industrial activity. Improved 
types of rail, truck and steamship 
transportation are anticipated. The 
development should be of particular 
benefit to the farmer, because of the 
stabilized sectional demands that will 
be created for meats, fruits and vege- 
tables to supply the quick-freezing 
plants.” 

The proportion of the ownership of 
Pacific Frosted Foods, Inc., held by 
the two parent companies was not an- 
nounced, but General Foods’ patent 
contribution is believed to have been 
its principal share. 

Production and sales work for Frosted 
Foods, Inc., is under the supervision 
of Wetmore Hodges, vice-president of 
General Foods, who recently succeeded 
Marion Harper, now with the Max- 
well House division of the corpora- 
tion. 

By the process, developed by Clarence 
Birdseye, of the quick-freezing of 
foods to a temperature of fifty degrees 
below zero, described in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, June 21, 1930, special cars 
and containers are not needed, even 
for long-distance shipments in hot 
weather. Regular refrigeration cars 
are employed. The food is packed in 
insulated containers of thick corrugat- 
ed cardboard. 

Some twenty companies are now ex- 
perimenting with frosted foods. 


All Wet 

“Whoever wrote the article* is all 
wet,”” writes Louis K. Liggett, chair- 
man of Drug, Inc. to Circulation 
Manager Smallwood, ‘‘but that doesn’t 
preclude my enclosing check for a sub- 
scription for one year.” 

A denial by Mr. Palmer, of Squibb, 
appeared in this magazine April 18. 


* “Drug, Inc., May Acquire Squibb’ — 
SALE? MANAGEMENT, April 11. 


Bonus System Defended 
by Charles M. Schwab 
Before A. N. P. A. 


New YorK—‘In our vast modern 
corporations, millions of dollars, gain 
or loss, depend upon the decision of 
the top executive,” Charles Michael 
Schwab, chairman of the board of 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, pointed 
out at the tenth annual dinner of the 
Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
here, April 23, in defending the 
bonus system for higher executives of 
Bethlehem, which he initiated in 1917 
and which has just received the sup- 
port of a large majority of the cor- 
poration’s stockholders. 

Mr. Schwab referred particularly to 
the bonus paid to Eugene Grace, presi- 
dent, which in some years has totaled 
more than $1,000,000. 

“The average expenditure for property 
improvements, additions and acquisi- 
tions at Bethlehem,” he explained, 
“has been a million dollars a week for 
twenty-six years. Clearly the respon- 
sibilities of the office held by Mr. 
Grace, and the potential effect of ° 
decisions upon investment of t 
owners, are of vast consequence. 

“If you are going to get good man- 
agement, you have got to pay for it,” 
Mr. Schwab emphasized. “I refer not 
only to the recompense of the top man 
but to a considerable number of his 
associates who must also be leading 
men in their respective fields.” 


Squibb Plan Members 
Make 28.3 Per Cent 


New YorK—Retail druggist share- 
holders in the Squibb Plan, Inc., 
sponsored by E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
pharmaceutical house, earned on an 
average of 28.3 per cent on the 
amount of their investments in 1930, 
Carleton H. Palmer, president of 
Squibb announced this week. 

At the same time the number of share 
owners increased two and one-half 
times, Mr. Palmer said, and the num- 
ber of individual purchases of Squibb 
products by participating druggists 
32.6 per cent. 

The Squibb Plan returns to the share- 
holders a 6 per cent cumulative preter- 
red dividend, their pro rata share of 
profits on Squibb products purchased 
by them, plus their proportionate part 
of the dividends paid on Squibb com- 
mon stock held in the treasury of the 
plan. Thus, Mr. Palmer continued, 
the druggist “writes his own dividend 
check” by his activities in distributing 
Squibb products. 
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The Greatest City Circulation ever attained 
by a San Francisco Daily Newspaper. 


The Greatest Evening Cireulation in North- 
ern California. 


NOW GREATER 
THAN EVER? 


City Cireulation-- 


Daily Average (Net Paid) for Six Months’ 
Period ending April1,1931 . . . . OL sid 


Daily Average (Net Paid) for Six Months’ 
Period ending October 1,1930. . . . . 3B 9.1 65 


GAIN.......... 2,153 


Total Circeulation-- 
Daily Average (Net Paid) for Six Months’ 


Period ending April1,1931 . . . . . 125.368 


Daily Average (Net Paid) for Six Months’ 
Period ending October 1,1930. . . . . JD 4.2 31 


GAIN. ......... LIST 


a -BULLETIN 
SAN FRANCISCO ie CALL 
GREATEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO R= GREATEST EVENING CIRCULATION IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER R. M. MILLER KARL J. SHULL 
342 Madison Avenue Hearst Building General Motors Building 1243 Trenton Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


Sales Management went direct to a large group of busi- 
ness leaders from many fields, to ascertain what these 
men considered to be the most important problems 
and policies, in view of present business conditions, 
for editorial discussion during 1931. Through the 
specific cooperation supplied by these executives, Sales 
Management was able to develop an editorial program 
which represents not the arbitrary judgment of the 
editors, but the actual wants and needs of the majority 
of its subscribers. While space forbids the printing 
of the names of all of the executives who were good 
enough to aid in the planning of this editorial program, 
the entire roster looks much like a “Who’s Who” of 
American business. Eight of the men typical of those 
who contributed to the selection of material are pre- 
sented on this page. Among the subjects chosen by 
these men to be treated editorially are the following: 


Analyzing Potential Markets 


In current issues is being presented a series of population 
studies of principal markets with special attention to sub- 
urban trends—the first of its kind to be made anywhere 
based on the 1930 census returns. It is exclusively the 
work of the Sales Management staff, and it is typical of 
the concrete, up-to-the-minute data to be presented this 
year on both consumer and industrial markets. 


Destructive Competition 


Bootlegging —advertising rackets—free deals—discount 
rackets—“dirty’’ competition of the mouth-to-mouth type: 
these are subjects the majority of an important group of 
business leaders regarded as important matter for editorial 
discussion during 1931. Sales Management was the first 
magazine in the field to open editorial discussion of ad- 
vertising rackets. Since our initiation of the topic many 
other mediums have joined in the fight. 


Man Power In Selling 


Perhaps there has never been a time in our business his- 
tory when there was such a high premium placed upon 
real sales ability as now. The problems surrounding the 
finding and training and handling of efficient salesmen 
are to be of greater interest than ever to marketing ex- 
ecutives this year. Sales Management’s editorial staff is 
doing some special survey work in the field to report as 
wide a range as possible of the new, workable ideas being 
employed to solve man power problems. 


Analyzing Distribution Costs 


Sales Management has arranged with four ‘nationally 
known authorities on industrial engineering and sales cost 
analysis to furnish facts and data which will outline the 
latest methods of determining distribution costs and 
profits, particularly from the angle of budgeting to pro- 
tect profits, and the setting of sales quotas at volume that 
will insure maximum return on investments. C. E. 
Knoeppel, Carle Bigelow, and others will contribute ar- 
ticles on these subjects. 


Business Eeonomies 


The business leaders who selected the subjects recom- 
mended for special editorial treatment in Sales Manage- 
ment for 1931 pointed out that the problems of current 
business are demanding more and more knowledge on the 
part of marketing executives of such subjects as price 
trends, security and realty deflation, unemployment, labor, 
wages, etc. Sales Management will treat these factors from 
the timely angle that is only possible in a weekly maga- 
zine. This part of the editorial program includes some 
new, useful and reliable statistical features. 
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One Hundred Business Leader; 
Contents of Sales Managemen 


Henry T. Ewald, 
President, 


Campbell-Ewald 
Company 


Atlantic Foto Service. 


P. E. Kroehler, 
President, 
Kroehler 

Manufacturing 


Company 
Moffett. 


P. P. Huffard, 
President, 


National Carbon 
Company 
Blank and Stoller. 


G. M. Williams, 
President, 


Marmon Motor 


Car Company 
Harris & Ewing. 


a 
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F. A. Ketcham, 
President, 


Graybar Electric 


Company 
Underwood & Underwood 
Inc. 


R. A. Whidden, 
President, 


Bauer & Black 
Moffett. 


William H. Merrill, 
President, 
Remington Rand 
Business Service. 


Inc. 
Appleton. 


Lewis Brown, 
President, 


The Kellogg 
Company 
Blank and Stoller. 


"Helped to Plan the Editorial 
to Meet 1931 Selling Problems 


The Truth About Advertising 


As one of the marketing man’s prime sales tools, advertis- 
ing is among the subjects meriting special emphasis, Sales 
Management’s editorial jury decrees. Case studies on 
what advertising has done for specific companies will 
therefore continue to be “standard equipment” of the reg- 
ular issues of this magazine. 


Purchasing Power 


The demand for accurate and up-to-date statistics on pur- 
chasing power is an ever-growing one. Again this year 
Sales Management will present revised figures on spendable 
money income by counties, in the Annual Reference Num- 
ber. These statistics are the only data of this kind available. 


Product Design and Product 
Modernization 


In most industries, the life of any one product or any one 
design is getting shorter and shorter. Machinery, home 
equipment, electric appliances, building materials—they’re 
getting as perishable as millinery styles and fresh vege- 
tables. Small wonder, then, that the subjects of product 
design and modernization are occupying such a big place 
in the work of the marketing man. Fred Suhr, Associate 
Editor in charge of this work for Sales Management, will 
furnish facts on, and interpretation of, all that is new 
along this line during 1931. 


Price Maintenance 


Price maintenance legislation in some form or other has 
been a subject of discussion for many months, but the 
acuteness of certain current distribution problems has 
brought that subject to the fore recently as a problem of 
major importance. Shortly Sales Management will an- 
nounce something new and original and exclusive on the 
subject of price maintenance which should be of practical 
help to executives who are trying to understand and in- 
telligently handle price problems. 


Department Stores and Chains 


Because of the enormous volume of business done by the 
department stores as a group, manufacturers are asking 
more information about the selling policies of these out- 
lets as they are directly related to the manufacturer’s own 
selling policies. These stores can be developed as lucra- 
tive outlets by many manufacturers who have thus far not 
succeeded in selling them. Hence some editorial attention 
will be devoted during this year to articles on “Sales Tac- 
tics That Win the Big Buyers.” This applies to buyers for 
the big chain and voluntary systems as well as to the de- 
partment stores, 


Other Sales Problems 


At least six articles on compensation plans for salesmen 
and district managers will be printed by Sales Manage- 
ment during 1931. Selectivity in selling, export merchan- 
dising, determining sales quotas, sales plans that have been 
successful in developing the industrial market, visual sell- 
ing presentations, sales contests that clicked, packaging, 
and salesmen’s automobiles are some of the additional 
subjects that will be covered this year, with special em- 
phasis on the newest developments under each head. 


Sales Management 


The Weekly Magazine for 
Marketing Executives 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City 
333 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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Phelps-Dodge, Calumet & Arizona 
May Join Under Morgan Control 


New YorK—Establishment of a third 
leading copper company, with assets 
comparable with those of the Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, now second 
in the industry, is forecast by the elec- 
tion this week of Thomas W. Lamont 
of J. P. Morgan & Company to the 
board of Calumet & Arizona Mining 
Company and the reports that this 
company may be merged with the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation. 

At the meeting Cleveland H. Dodge, 
vice-president of Phelps-Dodge, said 
that negotiations toward the merger 
may be resumed soon. Mr. Dodge 
admitted that there had been negotia- 
tions and an exchange of data between 
the companies but said that no com- 
mitments had been made. 

The action suggests also the possibil- 
ity that the enlarged Phelps-Dodge 
and the Kennecott companies, each 
with assets of about a third of a 
billion dollars, may later be combined 
under Morgan auspices to create a con- 
cern with assets comparable with 
those of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company, now first in size in the 
industry. Several Morgan men, among 
them George Whitney and Thomas 
Cochran, are directors of Kennecott. 
The election of Mr. Lamont and of 
Alexander C. Tener of Pittsburgh to 
the Calumet & Arizona board at War- 
ren, Arizona, this week followed the 
resignation as president of Gordon R. 
Campbell of Calumet, Michigan. Mr. 
Campbell had charged that certain 
directors of the company were seeking 
to move the headquarters to New 
York as a step toward merger with 
Phelps-Dodge. In any merger, he 
said, the interests of Calumet & Ari- 
zona stockholders would be sacrificed. 
The company has been in the control 
of western men. 

In Kennecott the Guggenheim group, 
as well as the House of Morgan, hold 
a substantial interest. Among its 
larger mining properties are the Utah 
Copper and Nevada Consolidated 
Copper companies. Manufacturing 
operations are carried on by Chase 
Brass & Copper Company, which dis- 
tributes pipe, wire, lighting fixture 
materials and a variety of other prod- 
ucts through jobbers. 

Most of the mining operations of 
Phelps-Dodge are confined to Arizona. 
It has no manufacturing subsidiaries. 
Arthur Curtiss James is its best-known 
director and Louis S. Cates (formerly 
head of Utah Copper Company), 
president. 

In addition to size, Anaconda is per- 


Blank-Stoller, Ine. 


Thomas W. Lamont 


haps the most completely integrated 
of the larger copper combinations. 
Although financed by National City 
Bank, a large share of its control is 
still held by the John D. Ryan-Cor- 
nelius F. Kelley interests. Percy A. 
Rockefeller is another director. 
Anaconda became the first of the large 
copper mining enterprises to enter the 
manufacturing field, when it acquired 
(1922) the American Brass Company. 
Another of its manufacturing divisions 
is the Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany. 

The Anaconda mine, in Montana, 
ranks with the Utah Copper Mine at 
Bingham, Utah, as the largest copper 
producer in the United States. 

The present depression in the indus- 
try, with copper selling at less than 
ten cents a pound, is believed to have 
made a number of its members more 
receptive to merger proposals. 


Advertisers Would Hitch 


Campaigns to the Stars 


HoL_Lywoop—Despite federal opposi- 
tion of testimonial advertising, a num- 
ber of national advertisers are reported 
by Variety to be seeking tie-ups with 
motion picture stars. 

Among them are W. A. Shaeffer Pen 
Company; Chevrolet Motor Company ; 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc.; Coca- 
Cola Company; Grigsby - Grunow 
Company (Majestic radios and re- 
frigerators) ; and Princess Pat, Ltd. 
(cosmetics). 


Walgreen Stores Spend 
$75,000 in 24-Hour 
Jubilee Campaign 


CuicaGo—Seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars or more were spent by the Wal- 
green Company, retail drug chain, in 
121 metropolitan newspapers within 
twenty-four hours on April 16 and 17 
to announce its Silver Jubilee Sale. 
Although figures were not released, 
officials of the company told this 
magazine that the volume for the 
four-day period of the sale was ‘‘sat- 
isfactory.”’ 

Copy broke simultaneously in markets 
from coast to coast and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. One hundred and 
twenty-one newspapers and thirty-five 
radio stations were employed. Three- 
page advertisements ran in fourteen 
newspapers, double-trucks in forty and 
full pages for the balance of the list. 
First copy broke in evening papers. 
Morning papers carried it the next 
day. 

The Walgreen system was started in 
1906 with a single store in Chicago. 
It was in an outlying location on the 
south side. Today the chain consists 
of 446 units in 121 cities. A feature 
of the advertising was a chart showing 
the growth in sales volume: 


Year Sales 

On de a eeernaees $ 175,000 
ROM beers wraeonreearens 750,000 
POZO rcascaia weneue 1,500,000 
OD 5 cry ciclaheoausiors 9,300,000 
OBO 35 io aiey ere 51,500,000 


While the advertising campaign was 
directed to develop four days of in- 
tense merchandising, it was also in- 
tended to produce a lasting impression. 
To do this a Silver Jubilee Thrift 
Book was given away with every pur- 
chase of $1 or more during the sale. 
These coupons can be used at any 
time until September 1 and _ give 
marked reductions on specific stand- 
ard items. 


Launch Sales Program 


for Deciduous Fruits 


SAN FRANCISCO — California Fruit 
Exchange is inaugurating, through 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, a national 
campaign on its Blue Anchor brand 
of apples, apricots, peaches, cherries 
and other fruit—the campaign to 1n- 
clude dealer helps, trade papers, news- 
papers, outdoor and radio. 

Although aimed directly at the con- 
sumer, it is intended also to develop 
further cooperation of eastern dealers. 
The exchange, said to be the largest 
deciduous fruit cooperative in the 
country, distributes by carload. 
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ONE 
AGAINST 
FIVE 


[; you were the publisher of one of the six womens magazines and you wanted 
to establish a “‘par” by which to measure the advertising and circulation progress 
of your publication, what test or measuring rod would you apply? 


Would you choose the nearest rival in advertising volume? Not if you were 
rapidly drawing away from it. Would you choose the leader in advertising 
volume? Not if you were rapidly overtaking it. Would you choose the most 
rapidly progressing magazine of the six? Not if you had then to choose your 
own publication with which to measure your own publication. 


The only test left to you would be the balance of the field or the total combined 
advertising progress of the other five and the total combined circulation progress 
of the other five. It seems to us that such a “par” would at least be stiff enough 
because you would then be measuring your progress against the total progress of 
all of your immediate competitors. 


For the four years, from 1926 through 1930, Delineator has gained 1,094,718 
in circulation. The Other Five added. together, have gained 1,860,848. 


During these four years, the women’s magazines have made only a normal gain 
in circulation. The major change has been that 37% of the total gain has been 
diverted in open competition from the Other Five of them to One of them. 


For the four years since 1926, or from 1927 through 1930, One Magazine has 
gained $3,972,000 in advertising revenue. The combined gain of the Other 
Five has been $7,241,000. 


During these four years, the women’s magazines made a normal gain each year 
in total advertising revenue. The major change has been that 35.4% of the 
total gain has been diverted in open competition from the Other Five of them to 
One of them. 

& * e@ 


During the last calendar year, or 1930, One Magazine gained $1,669,000 in 
advertising revenue. The combined gain of the Other Five was $1,135,000. 


The women’s magazines made a normal gain in advertising revenue in 1930. 
The major change has been that 59.5% of the total gain was diverted in open 
competition from the Other Five of them to One of them. 


The net paid circulation of Delineator for April will exceed 2.475.000. 
Delineator guarantees 2,600,000 with the January issue of 1932. It expects 
to make this guarantee in the late Fall months of this year. 


PRESENT GUARANTEE 2,300,000 
GUARANTEE WITH JANUARY, 2,600,000 


DELINEATOR 


Five Others 
Added 
Together, 
gained 
1,860,848 


Delineator 
gained 


1.094,718 


FOUR-YEAR CIRCULATION GAIN 


Five Others 
Added 
Together, 
gained 
$7,241,000 


Delineator 
gained 
$3,972,000 


FOUR-YEAR REVENUE GAIN 


Five Others 


Added 
Delineator Together, 
gained gained 


$1,669,000 $1,135,000 


1930 REVENUE GAIN 
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Gaisman Will Direct Gillette 


in Reorganization; Fahey Resigns 


BostoN—Henry J. Gaisman, chair- 
man of the board of the former Auto- 
Strop Safety Razor Company and 
inventor of the AutoStrop and Pro- 
bak blades—alleged infringement of 
patents on the latter of which became 
the subject of a suit by AutoStrop last 
year against the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company—has been appointed chair- 
man of a new management committee 
of the combined Gillette AutoStrop 
Company. The two companies were 
merged last fall. 

In his new position, Mr. Gaisman 
will iron out the merger details. King 
C. Gillette continues as president and 
J. E. Aldred of the banking house of 
Aldred & Company, chairman of the 
board. 


(i 


Henry J. Gaisman 


At the annual meeting of the com- 
pany, April 21, Frank J. Fahey, 
Thomas W. Pelham and Ralph E. 
Thompson, former Gillette directors, 
were not re-elected. Mr. Fahey, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
former Gillette company, was actively 
in charge of its operations for thirteen 
years prior to 1930—although Mr. 
Gillette retained the title of president. 
Mr. Gaisman is one inventor who 
has made money. He developed his 
first invention, an advertising device, 
at the age of thirteen years. Later he 
invented and patented numerous ar- 
ticles including new ideas in belts, 
pocketbooks and handbags. Then 
came the AutoStrop razor and blade 
and the establishment of the Auto- 


Strop company twenty-five years ago. 
He was also the inventor of the Pro- 
bak razor and blade which, prior to 
the merger, was sold and advertised 
separately from the AutoStrop. 
Throughout the development of the 
AutoStrop company he has been in- 
strumental in effecting improvements 
in manufacturing processes and ma- 
chinery. For his invention of the 
autographic camera, the Eastman 
Kodak Company paid $300,000. 


Lambert Company Holds 
Record Earnings Pace 


NEw YorK—Net profits of the Lam- 
bert Company for the first three 
months this year will be not less than 
$2,125,000 as compared with $2,068,- 
267, the Wall Street Journal estimated 
this week. 

Sales volume in the first quarter ex- 
ceeded that of a year ago, the Journal 
said, ‘with tooth-paste probably re- 
taining its first position in the country 
in point of sales. The greatest gain 
in the Listerine line is scored by the 
new shaving cream.” 

Rumors that Drug, Inc., and Lambert 
Company are negotiating a merger has 
again been denied. 


“Restyling the Package” 
to Be Shown at Clinic 


New YorkK—The evolution of pack- 
aging will be “dramatized” with 
containers used by prominent manu- 
facturers at the first National Packag- 
ing Conference, Clinic and Exposition 
under the direction of the consumer 
marketing division of the American 
Management Association, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, May 19-21. 

A feature of the clinic will be an 
analysis of ‘‘Restyling the Old Pack- 
age,” without loss of identity. Among 
the exhibitors will be National Fold- 
ing Box Company (machine set-up 
type of boxes); Sealright Company, 
Inc., (leak-proof containers) ; Pack- 
age Design Corporation (illustrating 
how a line may be styled so that each 
package, retaining its individuality, 
remains in the “family”), and Pack- 
aging Machinery Company (the ma- 
chine packaging Camels). 


CHICOPEE FALLS, Mass.—Edward J. 
Samuel has succeeded C. Haldane Johnson 
as advertising manager of the Fisk Tire 
Company, Inc. He assumes the title of 
merchandising manager. 
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World Rulers Sponsor 
$100,000 Eastman 
Picture Contest 


ROCHESTER—One hundred thousand 
dollars in prizes will be offered by the 
Eastman Kodak Company in a world. 
wide competition among  amateu 
photographers, to be announced soon 
—the purpose of which is to “encour. 
age the broadest possible interest in 
the art of amateur photography.” 
Patrons include the Crown Princes of 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway and Bel. 
gium; Raymond Poincaré, former 
president of France; Dr. Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, president of 
Czecho-Slovakia; Pascual Ortiz Rubio, 
president of Mexico; Benito Musso. 
lini, premier of Italy; Thomas Edison 
and Rear Admiral Byrd. 

To facilitate entry of pictures the 
world will be covered by forty-eight 
regional contests, each offering many 
prizes, related in number and amount 
to the size of the district. The best 
pictures chosen by judges in these dis. 
trict contests will be sent before a 
supreme board at Geneva next fall, 
who will select six to win class awards 
of $1,000 each and gold medals, and 
will designate one to receive in addi- 
tion an international grand award of 
$10,000 in money and a silver trophy, 
designed by Warren Wheelock, 
sculptor. 

One thousand prizes, the first of 
$2,500 and aggregating $25,000, will 
be offered in the United States. 
Pages and sometimes more, usually in 
color, will be used during the contest 
(May 1-August 31) in fourteen mag- 
azines, seventeen newspapers (the 
American Weekly) and in the Friday 
evening broadcasts over twenty-nine 
NBC stations. 

Dealers are asked in a broadside to 
do three things: “Keep window dis- 
plays and streamers flagging people to 
stop’; “Let your counter shout ‘Con- 
test’”’ (spotlighting the Kodak film 
and offering leaflets), and ‘Day after 
day talk ‘Contest.’ ”’ 

The new event follows a similar con- 
test, on a smaller scale, in 1929, in 
which $30,000 were awarded—the 
grand prize going to a picture of 4 
little Louisiana girl, twisting her toes, 
sucking her thumb and smiling most 
coyly. 


Trostler Joins Fada 


New York—Arthur A. Trostler, formet 
sales manager of the Brunswick Radio 
Corporation, and previously vice-president 
in charge of sales of Freed-Eisemann Radio 
Corporation, has been appointed a special 
sales representative for F. A. D. Andrea, 
Inc., manufacturer of Fada radios. 
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“Atlantic Flyer Saved at Sea— Night of Suspense is 
Broken.” “Son Rescues Mother from Flames.” “Goat 
Wanders Into Hospital.”” Adventure... drama... 
comedy ... mews! News flashed from every corner of 
the world — spun into print by whirling presses long 
before dawn streaks the eastern sky. 

“Extra! Extra! Extra!’ the newsboys cry, “All 
about de big moider-r-r!” And while they shrill their 
wares in the wan, bleak hours of early morning, deft 
fingers slip the ‘‘extra’”’ under the door of your Statler 
room. 

This “‘extra’”’ service gives you the news of the day 
the minute you crawl out of your soft, warm bed... 
tells you of those events that bear directly on your 
business... contacts you with the world at large even 
before you’ve had your morning orange juice. 

Our guests appreciate this Statler “extra” — and 


many of them tell us it’s one of the reasons they use 
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our hotels. And whenever we hear these friendly com- 
ments, we dedicate ourselves anew to the privilege of 
making them comfortable. 

You have told us that you like the radio and private 
bath and circulating ice water with every room — and 
the courteous service of our Statler-trained employees. 
And we assure you that the hotels which first provided 
you with these and other “‘extra’’ comforts, are always 


finding new and pleasant 


ways to make your stay 


with us enjoyable. 
yor 
A newspaper is slipped under 
your door every morning. It is 
one of the Statler “extras” for 
which no charge is made. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, Aofel Pennsylvania 
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HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY, 
Houston, Texas, to McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
New York. 


GOTHAM SILK HosiERY COMPANY, INC., 
New York, Gotham Gold Stripe and Onyx 
hosiery, to Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., thece. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT EXCHANGE, San Fran- 
cisco, marketer of fresh fruits, to Lord & 
Thomas and Logan there. Blue Anchor 
Brand in newspapers, radio, trade publica- 
tions, outdoor and dealer service work in 
eastern cities. 

RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Baltimore, 
soap and ointment, foreign advertising to 
Jordan Advertising Abroad, Inc., New 
York. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, St. Louis 
(division of International Shoe Company), 
to Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago. 
Radio. 


OLD LINE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, Milwaukee, to Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap-Associates, Inc., there. News- 
paper rotogravure and farm papers. 


Dry ZERO CORPORATION, Chicago, insula- 
tion, to M. Glen Miller, Chicago. 


CHENILLE RUG COMPANY, Minneapolis, 
rugs, and BECK’s FRuIr PECTIN COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, fruit pectin for jams and 
jellies; to Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., of 
Milwaukee. Newspapers and radio for 
the latter. 


LuDLOW VALVE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Troy, valves and _ hydrants, to 
William B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

OLD COLONY FOUNDRY COMPANY, East 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, and WHEELER 
REFLECTOR COMPANY, Boston, lighting 
equipment, to Ingalls-Advertising, Boston. 


JOHNSON-NEILLY COMPANY, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, medical products, and MICHEL- 
SON’S BAY RuM and SUPERTINT—new tint 
and dye tablet, both of New York, to 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 


FirtH CARPET COMPANY, New York, to 
Louis H. Frohman Advertising Agency 
there. Trade and consumer publications in 
the home field. 


WARDMAN REAL ESTATE PROPERTIES, INC., 
Washington, D. C., Wardman Park, Carl- 
ton and Chastleton hotels, to Gamble & 
Company, Ltd., Chicago. 


SANITARY LABORATORIES, Ltp., Fullerton, 
California, Toilet Fragrance—deodorant 
and germicide, distributed by National 
Distributors, Ltd., Los Angeles, to Dan- 
bacher & Horner, Ltd., Long Beach. Test 
campaigns on west coast. 


GLOBE IRON ROOFING & CORRUGATING 
CoMPANY, Cincinnati, roofing, and sheet 
metal, to the Procter & Collier Company 
there. 


Chains Do 38 Per Cent 
of Our Retail Trade, 


Government Finds 


WASHINGTON—Thirty-eight per cent 
of the nation’s retail business is now 
handled by chain stores, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates in com- 
piling figures covering 485 of the 983 
cities of more than 10,000 population 
in the country. 

Independent stores still do most of 
the business in the smaller cities, how- 
ever. The department believes that, 
generally, the larger the city, the larger 
the proportion of business done by the 
chain. 

Sectional and national chain stores 
account for approximately 17 per cent 
of total sales in the 485 cities. Total 
sales amounted to more than $15,000,- 
000,000. The figure varied from 13 
per cent of total business in cities 
from 10,000 population to 30,000, to 
19 per cent in two cities of more than 
1,000,000 population that were in- 
cluded in the survey. 

Chains of local stores did 20 per cent 
of total sales. The percentage ranged 
from 13 per cent in the smaller cities 
to 28 per cent for the cities of 1,000,- 
000 population. 

The range of the independent store is 
from 72 per cent of total sales in the 
smaller cities to 50 per cent in the 
larger cities, where they shared equally 
with the two types of chain stores, for 
an average in the 485 cities of 62 per 
cent. 


Corporate Trust Shares 
Will Spend $900,000 


New York—A “‘substantial increase” 
has been made in the advertising 
budget of the Administrative & Re- 
search Corporation, sponsor of Cor- 
porate Trust Shares, E. L. Masters, 
director of advertising, told this mag- 
azine this week. About $600,000 of 
the total budget of $900,000 will be 
in ninety-six newspapers in the larger 
cities of the country, Mr. Masters said. 
Most of the remainder will be for 
space in magazines and for talking 
motion pictures. 

Corporate Trust Shares are sold 
through 1,100 banks and investment 
houses throughout the country. The 
corporation is said to be the largest 
user of newspaper advertising space 
among financial advertisers. 

“Last year, the sales of Corporate 
Trust Shares exceeded those of any 
investment trust,” explained John Y. 
Robbins, president of the corporation, 
“averaging more than 1,000,000 
shares a month.” 
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Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles ad. 
vertising agency, has changed its name to 
Smith & Drum, Inc.—A. CARMAN Smith, 
continuing as president; Harry C. Drum, 
as senior vice-president, and W. W. Drum. 
for the last five years sales and advertising 
manager of Samson Tire & Rubber Cor. 
poration, vice-president. 


> ROBINSON Murray, formerly with 
the Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadelphia 
agency, is now a director, vice-president 
and manager of the Paris office, of the 
H. K. McCann Corporation, subsidiary of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York. ~ 


5; HENRY G. HoserG has become 
research director of Jordan Advertising 
Abroad, Inc., New York. He was pre- 
viously in charge of research for Business 
Publishers International Corporation. 


3 Louis GLASER, INC., is the new 
name of Glaser & Marks, Inc., advertising 
agency of Boston. 


: RoBert T. TATE, for the last 
three years with the Curtis Publishing 
Company, has joined Albert Frank & 
Company, New York. 


‘ RICHARD) D.  NorTHRUP has 
opened his own advertising agency, R. D. 
Northrup Company, at 216 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 


ae HALL LIipPINcoTT, until recently 
with the general sales division of Marshall 
Field, is now on the research staff of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Ltd., Chicago. 


; . JAcK Howe, until recently auto- 
mobile editor of the Los Angeles Examiner, 
has been appointed manager of Harry 
Elliott Advertising, Inc., automobile adver- 
tising agency there. Mr. Howe also con- 
ducts his own agency. 


— Epwarp C. BOLGER, recently with 
General Motors Export Company, has 
joined the New York office of William H. 
Rankin Company. 


— W. IRVING SHUGG, manager of the 
service department, has been elected a vice- 
president of Jordan Advertising Abroad, 
Inc., New York. 


: EDWIN EBERMAN, formerly with 
the Percival K. Frowert, Inc., New York 
agency, is now art director for Harold D. 
Frazee & Company, Inc., there. 


, CuLiFForRD §S. WALSH and WIL- 
LIAM REYDEL, for the last twelve years 
with the Newell-Emmett Company, New 
York agency, have been elected vice-presi- 
dents. 


New Eureka Cleaner 


Detroit—Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany is introducing a new ‘DeLuxe 
model, featuring a “full-floating” floor 
brush adapted to deep-pile floor coverings 
and a steel spring opener which spreads 
the mouth of the bag when it is ready for 
emptying. 
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THE PHOTO-ENGRAVER RELAYS THE ART APPEAL 


"Forever Panting”’ 
by Allan Clark 
Courtesy Grand Central 
Art Galleries, N.Y. 


REAL ART is adaptation with given means to the dwellers in all lands. « +* Pictures are 


effect a definite purpose. » * Throughout the 
ages Art has established ideals and directed the 
behavior of man. « * With the perfection of the 
Photo-Engraving Processes the message has sur- 


mounted all barriers, contacted and enlightened 


economy in expression. * ¢ Sterling has special 
departments to meet your special technical 
demands and to facilitate your time schedules. 

a * + 
Black and White 


Process 


Ben Day Line 


STERLING ENGRAVING COMPANY 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 


WEST PLANT —475 Tenth Avenue—M Edallion 3-1900 to 1905_ 


EAST PLANT—304 East 45th Street—VAnderbilt 3-7661 to 7666 


Gover 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, APRIL 22.—A number of weak trade asso- 
ciations will be blotted out before next fall unless many 
signs fail. Organizations which are maintained on the old 
basis of good fellowship and social activities cannot with- 
stand the blight of the depression. Business conditions 
are giving strongly organized trade associations an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their value. Evidently the time has 
come when organizations of the kind must justify their 
existence by delivering a service of economic value to their 
memberships. 


Voluntary Wage Reductions are neither authorized nor 
approved by the American Federation of Labor, regardless 
of widespread rumor to the contrary. At the office of 
William Green, president of the 
federation, it was said that the 
federation stands for the main- 
tenance of all wage scales for 
the reason that the purchasing 
power of the country is deter- 
mined by the total volume of 
wages. It was further explained 
that, according to the stand of 
the federation, a general reduc- 
tion in wages would prolong the 
depression and could not at this 
time stimulate business. A few 
exceptions, typified by the full- 
fashioned hosiery workers, have 
asked for a reduction of wages 
with the assurance of more ,,, against all wage 
regular employment; but it was cuts. 

explained that these exceptions 

are in the skilled trades and are surrounded with conditions 
that are peculiar to certain industries. But there will be 
no further voluntary wage reductions if the federation can 
prevent them. 


Advertising of Complaints, entered with the Federal 
Trade Commission and before any action has been taken, 
is looked upon by Federal officials as an unfair method 
of competition. In commenting upon the advertising of 
Montgomery Ward & Company to the effect that a com- 
plaint has been filed with the commission against a 
competitor, an official of the commission said that the im- 
plication is obviously unethical and unfair and that it 
would have a bearing on the case when it was tried. He 
pointed out that the commission for several years has done 
its utmost to protect business concerns against irresponsible 
complainants, and that the present action violated the 
commission’s rule against any publicity until a hearing is 
held. Anyone may enter a complaint of any nature against 
any company or individual. It is a province of the com- 
mission to first determine the justice of a complaint before 
any action is taken, and if the Montgomery Ward adver- 
tising is allowed to pass the censor, it will undoubtedly 
encourage a large volume of unfair and demoralizing ad- 
vertising against competitors. 


Free Stock to Chains may be banned by the Govern. 
ment. It is understood that several officials are quietly 
investigating the proposition of stocking chains with free 
goods by manufacturers to secure distribution. Recently 
a prominent chain store executive made the statement that 
it is now impossible for a manufacturer to gain distribu. 
tion for merchandise new to a territory without giving 
chain stores free stocks. There is little doubt that this 
practice may, under certain conditions, lead to unfair and 
suppressed competition, and hence come under the Clayton 
and Federal Trade Commission Acts. 


A Change in Policy by the Federal Trade Commission 
in regard to revealing the names of companies involved in 
stipulations will soon be announced. Publicity in the 
future, in all stipulation cases, will depend on the guilt 
or innocence of the parties involved, and offending adver- 
tisers will no longer be protected by the concealment of 
their names in news releases. 


Problems of Candy Marketing are having additional 
study by the Department of Commerce. S. L. Kedzierski, 
business specialist of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, will visit a number of the important confec- 
tionery centers of the country, and his study will include 
the costs of candy distribution with particular attention to 
the application of a scientific distribution cost accounting 
system designed especially for candy manufacturers. 


Lowest Cost Wholesalers in the grocery field are con- 
tributing valuable facts to the survey by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The lowest costs so 
far have been shown by cash and carry distributors; but 
it is probable that the system throws an added cost on 
the retailer. The average cash and carry order is less than 
$10, with approximately 4 per cent as the apparent saving 
to the retailer. But since it requires at least an hour for 
the retailer’s truck to get the goods and deliver them to 
the store, the saving of forty cents per transaction is only 
a fraction of the cost. Therefore, it is supposed that the 
final results will show that the cash and carry wholesale 
plan in the grocery field is wasteful from the standpoint 
of complete distribution. 


Significant to All Manufacturers is the fact that the 
closer the cooperation between wholesaler and retailer in 
the grocery field the lower the operating costs of distribu- 
tion, and results of the grocery survey already reveal that 
costs decrease with the improvement of service. There is 
no doubt that one of the greatest needs of distribution is 
better cooperation between all factors. 


Bought Testimonials have been condemned by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its recent formal complaint 
against the Northam Warren Corporation. The commis- 
sion charges that the corporation in selling its “Cutex’ 
products in interstate commerce has published testimonials 
from prominent individuals that were not genuine, volun- 
tary or unbiased opinions, but were obtained from the 
individuals through the payment by the corporation to the 
individuals of large sums of money or other valuable con- 
sideration. The hearing will be held May 15. 
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Kor those persons who 


always do things well 


Those discriminating men and women who reside at the Barbizon- 
Plaza enjoy the cleanly freshness that only a new hotel can have 
sie hotel delightfully modern in every detail of furnishing and 
appointment. 

They live close to the very heart of things, convenient as they 
are to the city's shops and theatres and skyscrapers, yet from their 
windows they have an inspiring view of Central Park. 

When they arise in the morning, their Continental Breakfast 
is waiting for them—everything piping hot in a sealed container. 
No charge, no tip, no delay. 

In the grill room, they have the preference of ordering lunch- 
eon and dinner either table d’hote or a la carte. 

Or, if they wish to dance during the dinner or supper hour, 
the irresistible music of Francis Felton’s orchestra draws them 
to Les Charmettes. 

From 7:50 to 10, they may lounge on the mezzanine, drink- 
ing their after-dinner coffee while listening to a quartet of 
soothing strings. 

If time hangs heavy on their hands, there are paintings or etch- 
ings of contemporary artists to be admired in the Act Gallery et eC 
ora recital to lure them to the Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall. 

Within the four walls of this hotel, too, there are card rooms 
for private contract parties eevee restful library stocked with 
alluring books aca xe and, for the musically inclined, private studios 
for the training of voice or piano technique and a Salon de 
Musique for private recitals. 


And they enjoy all this, and more, for as little as $17 a week. 


H O T E L 
101 west 58th Street > central park south > new york 


ROOM, BATH and CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 
from $17.00 weekly ... from $3.00 daily 


LOQLQHAAHHAAALQAAAAKAALLNAHLAANAAAAARAANAAAAAAAANANLAANAALLAAARAAAAAAAAAVNAALALANAAAARAAAAAALAAD 
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(Facts-of-the-week selected by the editors 
as suggestions for use in letters, bulletins 
and house organs to salesmen.) 


: The index of business activity 
compiled by Irving Fisher showed a gain 
last week of 0.4 per cent. While not im- 
portant in itself, it does make the second 
successive week of gain—and, still more 
impressive, it happened during a month 
when the normal index drops. 


Bank clearings in forty-e‘ght lead- 
ing cities last week gained 7.2 per cent 
over the previous week. 


me x American Telephone & Telegraph 
—a bellwether industrial whose business 
reaches every part of the country—reports 
net profits for the first quarter wp 11 per 
cent over last year. 


‘ Records of commercial failures 
and bank failures are among the _ best 
evidences as to when a depression reaches 
bottom. Bradstreet’s reports that totals of 
commercial failures rose from $57,000,000 
in August, 1930, to $361,000,000 in 
December and then shrank in March this 
year to $84,000,000. Deposits tied up in 
bank suspensions totalled $186,000,000 in 
November, 1930, $367,000,000 in Decem- 
ber and then fell to $41,900,000 in Feb- 
ruary this year. 

Building permits in the following 
cities—New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Washington and Buffalo—showed an aver- 
age gain for March of 37.2 per cent over 
March of 1930. 


a Department store sales in March, 
despite much lower average prices, showed 
a decrease of only 3 per cent from a year 
ago, in contrast with decreases of 7 to 14 
per cent in previous recent months. 


F Roger W. Babson, whose stock 
went up in 1929 when he predicted the 
Wall Street crash, told President Hoover 
last week that business had turned the 
corner and was on the upgrade. 


. . Foreign trade March figures are more 
encouraging. As compared with February, 
exports increased $12,000,000 and imports 
$36,000,000—the largest increases in many 
months. 


ane Lumber orders—hardwood and 
softwood combined—last week were 1 per 
cent greater than production. 


Individual bright spots of the 
week include: the W. T. Grant & Company 
stores report for the first quarter both in- 
creased sales and earnings. . . . Ditto 
for Loft, Inc., which showed a nice profit 
this year as against a deficit last year. 
ce More than 100 men have been 
added to the Marysville plant of Gar 
Wood, Inc. And 150 men have 
been taken on at the Sandusky plant of 
the Medusa Portland Cement Company. 
‘ Cigar sales of the D. Emil Klein 
Company increased 13 per cent for the 
quarter as against same period last year. 
. . . Production at the Syracuse plant 
of the Franklin Automobile Company has 
been increased 12 per cent this month— 
an increase additional to that of 36 per 
cent initiated at the beginning of the 
month. 


Building & Loan Group 
May Launch National 
Cooperative Drive 


PORTLAND, OrE.—Building, savings 
and loan associations linked together 
in the United States Building & Loan 
League and representing assets of 
about $8,000,000,000 are planning to 
launch a national cooperative adver- 
tising campaign late this year. 

Ben H. Hazen, president of the Port- 
land Savings & Loan League, has 
been appointed to head a new national 
advertising committee. 

This committee is planning a program 
to stress the record of safety of funds 
invested in these associations. The 
agency has not yet been announced. 
Radio and magazines are being 
favored for the national program, 
with newspapers being used by the 
local associations and members. 

The report of the committee will be 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
league to be held in Philadelphia, 
August 11-15. 


Cigarette Manufacturers 
May Increase Prices 


New YorK—The proposed increase 
in manufacturers’ prices of the ‘“‘fif- 
teen-cent” brands of cigarettes (the 
report of which was first announced 
in the January 31 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT) continues to be dis- 
cussed here. It is also reported that 
dealers’ commissions may be reduced. 
Although all four leading cigarette 
manufacturers reported substantial in- 
creases in earnings last year, the 
aggregate increase in sales was neg- 
ligible. With the decrease continuing 
and with increased advertising ex- 
penditures, notably on the part of 
American Tobacco and R. J. Reynolds 
companies, it is thought that a change 
in the price, perhaps from $6.40 to 
$6.90 a thousand, would be necessary 
to maintain earnings at present levels. 


Butterick Earnings Climb 


132 Per Cent in Quarter 


New York—Earnings of the But- 
terick Publishing Company for the 
first quarter of 1931 totaled $160,- 
160.19, as compared with $68,932.11 
in the same period of 1930, an in- 
crease of 132 per cent, Stanley R. 
Latshaw, president, announced this 
week. Butterick publishes Delineator, 
Adventure, Progressive Grocer, Good 
Hardware, Butterick Quarterly Mag- 
azine of Fashion, Butterick Fashion 
News and Butterick Patterns. 


L. A. S. Wood 


Westinghouse Coordinates 
Lighting Under Wood 


CLEVELAND—AII lighting activities of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company have been centered 
here and coordinated in one division 
under the management of L. A. S. 
Wood. 

The section will be divided into two 
principal groups—one handling light- 
ing of streets and highways, tunnels, 
bridges and parks; the other com- 
mercial lighting including flood light- 
ing, industrial yards, docks, airports 
and expositions. 
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St. Louis Completing 


$5,000,000 Mart 


St. Louis—The twenty-story, $5,009,- 
000 St. Louis Mart Building will be 
completed next November as a per- 
manent industrial fair for industries 
selling in that locality. 

The Mart is being erected by the St. 
Louis Terminal Railroad Association 
of sixteen trunk lines, and will be 
operated by the St. Louis Mart, Inc. 
Exhibits of products as varied as toys, 
tractors, motor boats, pottery and dairy 
equipment will be shown. 

On the second floor will be located the 
broadcasting studios of KMOX, said 
to be the most powerful station of the 
Columbia chain. The Mart will spend 
$50,000 a year for fifteen years in 
radio advertising over it. 


Chrysler Boosts Knoble 


DeETROIT—Cliff Knoble, director of adver- 
tising of the Chrysler Corporation, has 
been appointed to a similar position with 
the Chrysler Sales Corporation, supervising 
promotion of all its subsidiaries. 
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Atlantic City, the Nation's 
Health and Pleasure Resort 
entertains 15,000,000 visitors 
annually. WPG as a focal 
point of national interest keeps 
them informed of the resort's 
activities before, during and 
after their visit. 


Your story can be broadcast to 
this vast radio audience. 


No other transmitter within 60 
miles. When picking your 
broadcast media, select one 
that is quick to respond—an 
ideal proving ground—W P G. 


Cleared 
National 


Channel 


a 
Write for 
Rate Card 

and 
Station 
Data 


4 


WPG Broadcasting Corporation 


Studios located directly on famous Boardwalk w w in the Atlantic City Auditorium and Convention Hall 
W P G Operated by the COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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Mixer Makers Increase 
Promotion to Combat 


Canada Dry’s Drive 


New York.—Announcement of a 20 
per cent price reduction by Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. (S. M. April 4), 
accompanied by the most intensive 
sales and advertising efforts this com- 
pany has ever undertaken, has brought 
a barrage of advertising from other 
leading makers of ginger ale. (Per- 
haps the warmer weather has helped, 
too.) 

The Clicquot Club Company has coun- 
tered by emphasizing that Clicquot 
Club, ounce for ounce, “is America’s 
lowest-priced nationally known ginger 
ale.” Hoffman Beverage Company and 
Cantrell & Cochrane, on the other 
hand, base their appeals primarily on 
“quality.” 

Although unwilling to announce the 
actual advertising budget for 1931, H. 
Earle Kimball, president of Clicquot 
Club, Millis, Massachusetts, pointed 
out to this magazine that his company 
would do “more advertising than in 
any preceding year’’—class magazines, 
radio and about 600 newspapers carry- 
ing the bulk of the appropriation. 

“In 1930,” Mr. Kimball said, ‘‘our 
earnings were at a record level.” 


Bigelow-Sanford Names 
Pratt and Delaney 

New YorK—H. L. Pratt has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of sales and 
James J. Delaney sales manager of the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, 
Harry V. Campbell, vice-president and 
director of sales, announced this week. 


E. L. Cord (right) president of the Cord Corporation, receives from L. B. 


Erring Prophet Offers 
to Reimburse Trade 


SAN FRANCISCO.—A bout six 
weeks ago George R. Keith, 
representing manufacturers of 
automotive equipment, tools and 
hardware, sent bulletins to job- 
bers mentioning the possibility 
of an “increase in the jobbers’ 
net cost of Logan ITM Gears.” 
A few weeks later the factory 
announced a decrease of 10 per 
cent. 

“This,” said Mr. Keith, “‘makes 
me about as good at prophesying 
as most stock market prophets. 
If anybody has suffered any 
losses as a direct result of my 
bulletin, please advise me and I 
will reimburse at once.” 


“Mobilization of Industry” 
Urged by Stanley Dennis 


WASHINGTON—An “industrial mobil- 
ization board,’ composed of fifty 
business leaders and headed by Owen 
D. Young of General Electric Com- 
pany and Radio Corporation of 
America, ~vas urged by Stanley A. 
Dennis, «' the Gage Pullman Com- 
pany, New York, chairman of the 
National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors, at a meeting of the 
conference here, April 19. 

“The objects of such an organization, 
created by business itself,’ Mr. Dennis 
continued, “should be to restore pros- 
perity, to maintain the established 
standards of American living, to pre- 
vent wage cuts, and to organize eco- 
nomic thought for constructive action.” 


Manning, vice-president, a miniature Cord front-drive Cabriolet, built to 
exact scale in six months by five Swiss watchmakers. The model follows 
in every detail Mr. Cord’s personal car. The presentation was made on 
behalf of business associates at the annual meeting in Chicago recently. 


It contains an eight-cylinder Lycoming engine. 


Probably no branch of business was ever 
put to a more grilling test of its character 
and impregnability than were the insurance 
companies after the San Francisco fire. Of 
the approximately $450,000,000 property 
loss incurred, $235,000,000 was met by in. 
surance. The Journal of Commerce de- 
voted a six-page section in their edition 
of April 18 to the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the fire. The editorial text tells the 
story of the geological convulsion lasting 
only forty-eight seconds which spilled the 
embers that started all the trouble, and the 
advertising copy of insurance companies 
shows how business met the emergency, 
making a dramatic testimonial to the value 
of fire insurance. The Journal of Com- 
merce culled almost four pages of adver- 
tising out of the idea. 

* * # 
Of course somebody’s going to get bruised 
before the New York citizenry settle the 
difference of opinion which seems to exist 
over our private brand of civic virtue—or 
vice. Pittsburgh recently swept down its 
cobwebs and the Pittsburgh Press, taking 
no chances on the legal consequences of 
politicians’ hurt feelings, kept a legal copy 
reader busy throughout the clean-up as a 
precaution against libel and contempt. He 
is James G. Marks. He yeas as often as 
he nays, and gives the go ahead when 
libel-shy editors might hesitate. 

* * * 
An important advertising agency called up 
SALES MANAGEMENT the other day and 
wanted to know what one of its clients 
distributing nationally could and could not 
do legally in the way of premium and 
coupon advertising in the various states. 
We investigated and found a ‘Resume of 
the Status of the Legality of Premium 
Advertising.” There are a few bunkers, 
and if you're a manufacturer who's think- 
ing of tucking a bouncing bunny into your 
packages of oatmeal, for instance, it would 
be smart to consult this brief before send- 
ing a shipment into Montana, where they 
just don’t like generous gestures of this 
sort. Novelty News, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, made the resume. 

x & # 
From Monday on westerners will be given 
the opportunity to be just as well informed 
as easterners. On April 27 between 10:15 
and 10:30 Lowell Thomas for the first 
time digests the news over a western net- 
work, after having gone through the mo- 
tions earlier in the evening over WJZ in 
the east. In renewing its contract with 
NBC the Literary Digest increases its in- 
fluence through nine additional stations. 

x *& * 
“Character, of course,” says Mr. LeBoutil- 
lier, “is the foundation of permanent value 
.. .” Philip LeBoutillier is the President 
of Best & Company, New York, and his 
statement is used as the heading of a 
Herald Tribune full-page advertisement. 
The Herald Tribune builds on Mr. Le- 
Boutillier’s testimonial to the value of 
newspapers as an advertising medium by 
pointing out its strength in the higher 1n- 
come brackets. These predominate in the 
twenty counties surrounding New York 
City, and the Tribune cites SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S income estimates for 1929 to 
show what they mean. 
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Are You Losing Money 
through Indiscriminate 
Retail Price Cutting 


“Price Control in the Public Interest,” the first complete and 
authentic report on the subject of price maintenance, has been 
published by the Washington Bureau of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
It was written by Nelson Gaskill, former chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and one of the country’s leading 
authorities on the subject. 


Here are some of the questions it answers: 


—what can you lawfully do to maintain resale prices? 
—what can’t you do lawfully to maintain resale prices? 
—why cannot legislation like the Capper-Kelly Bill passe 


—what kind of price control legislation can be passed in the 
common interest of manufacturer, distributor and consumer? 


—what is necessary to eliminate the business cycle? 
—what is the real trouble with the Trade Practice Conference? 


—what is required to put the Trade Practice Conference on a 
sound working basis? 


The price of this report is $5 a copy. Enclose check or tell us to charge you, and address— 


Washington Bureau of Sales Management 
950 National Press Building 


Washington, D. C. 


cheering sign of clear thinking that leads some of 
our retailers to talk as one of them did the other 
day about the wisdom of turning away from price appeal 
alone. For a good many months there has been little else 
to discuss. The world-wide recession in commodity prices 
had made price the leading topic of business. Everything 
else was subordinated to meeting the consumer demand for 
commensurate levels in the stores. 


diz FADING LOW-PRICE CRAZE: It is a 


The impaired buying 
power seemed to make necessary something on the order 
of bargains. This phase, happily, is wearing off. 
Bottom has been clearly reached for many articles. Dis- 
As_ the 
spokesman alluded to above puts it, “retailers during the 
remainder of the year must be increasingly guided by the 
necessity of offering customers a vital something in addi- 
tion to price.” There are hints of this on every side. We 


tinctive qualities are once more being sought. 


see them in the fact that competition is keenest in low- 
price goods while business in articles of superior character 
is fairly active and free from cutthroat practices. As long 
as inventories were large and speedy liquidation was 
prudent, special sales were more or less obligatory. With 
the exhaustion of cumbersome supplies on the shelves there 
is little motive for ‘‘sales” except the desire to swell vol- 
ume without profit. Subsidence of the craze for low prices 
is a welcome symptom of sounder business conditions. 


~~ a 


RIFTING TOWARD REGULATION: Attorney- 
Pp General Mitchell told the budding lawyers of the 

University of Minnesota the other day that agree- 
ments covering an entire industry which are designed to 
restrict production and so to raise prices must force the 
Government into price-fixing. His address followed the 
evidently sympathetic announcement by Secretary Wilbur 
that delegates of the oil-producing states have prepared 
a plan (lacking any provision for price control) to regulate 
oil output, which will go to the state legislatures and then 
to Congress for ratification. On their face these 
two statements are conflicting. It would seem, in the 
absence of further explanation, that two members of the 
same cabinet disagree in their interpretations of the 
Sherman and Clayton acts just as business men and their 
lawyers disagree about the meaning of these statutes, thereby 
affording a rather striking illustration of the need of 
legislation clarifying the situation. The only alternative 
is to infer that the Secretary of the Interior takes for 
granted that the officials of the oil states are prepared for 
such an outcome as the Attorney-General forecasts. 
But nothing in Mr. Wilbur’s career or in the outgivings of 
his party warrants a conclusion pointing to so radical a 
step. For this reason it is more natural to accept the first 
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assumption, namely, that in the tangle of anti-trust law 
interpretations and business exigencies the best minds are 
likely to go astray. With the urgent need of some means 
of establishing an equilibrium between demand and supply 
of the basic materials of industry, on the one hand, and 
laws which forbid concert of action to govern prices, on 
the other, it is plain that, lacking leadership toward a 
more desirable goal, we are drifting in the direction of 
that sort of regulation of the great machinery of business 
which Theodore Roosevelt declared to be desirable but 
could not achieve. 


es La) 


TEST OF BIG BUSINESS: Amid the welter of 
A ene records which are now coming to light 

—results of the storm which broke nineteen 
months ago—it is possible to find not a few facts of re- 
assuring character. Among these encouraging data none 
are more striking than those brought out by Ernst & Ernst, 
accountants, showing comparative returns on capital in in- 
dustry during the bad year 1930, the bonanza year 1929, 
and the year of collapse, 1921. For this purpose a study 
was made of the operations of 407 corporations in twenty 
widely diversified branches of industry. The average 
profits on investment ran as follows: 1930, 6.49 per cent; 
1929, 11.35 per cent; 1921, 1.39 per cent. Figures avail- 
able on sales of 130 of these corporations show 5.7 per 
cent in 1930 compared with less than one-half of 1 per 
cent in 1921. Inventories were only 33 per cent of net 
plant investment in 1930 as against 41 per cent in 1921, 
while sales were 5.21 times inventories in 1930 and 4.14 
times inventories in 1921. ‘‘All these are favorable fac- 
tors,” the accountants comment, ‘‘and serve to suggest that 
the management of the larger companies has improved 
materially in the past ten years. .’ This is un- 
doubtedly true. It remains to be seen, however, how 
the large corporations as a whole have survived the severe 
test of the last two years, information which will not be 
disclosed in full until we get the Statistics of Income for 
1930. The storm of 1921 reduced to seventy the number 
reporting net income of more than $5,000,000 and having 
nearly 23 per cent of the total net income of $4,336, 
000,000 of all corporations. By 1928 the number in this 
class had risen to 229 and their net income was 36 pef 
cent of the total, $10,618,000,000. It is a reasonable 
inference from the Ernst & Ernst analysis that experience 
in the conduct of large enterprises has saved many of them 
from the fate that befell them a decade ago. A further 
reason for expecting this is to be found in the large re- 
serves accumulated during the prosperous period 1923- 
1929. Few large corporations came to the trials of last 
year unfortified for a protracted siege of hard times. 
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THE WELLSTON IRON FURNACE COMPANY 


Jackson, Ouio0 


LW January 3lst, 1930. 
ire 
NS 
sly Wr. John L. Clark, Commercial Uanager, 
The Crosley Radio Corporation, 
nd Cincinneti, Ohio. 
On 
Deer Mr. Clark:-- 
a 
of Of course I know at all times that you are 
pestered with a lot of letters of appreciation 
255 ete., but I wish to take this occasion to praise 
‘ your station for its efficiency, md the novel way 
ut you broadcast your various advertising. 
We have advertised our products through 
your station and find it to be what the writer con- 
siders the best there is in the country. 
“ish to advise that the inquiries from ad- 
vertising received by us were so great that we had to 
put two extra people-off to take care of them. 
of I know this is just repeating things that * 
ht you have heard from other companies, but this is my 
opinion and I want you to know it anyway. 
on With my personal regards, 
e- 
1€ Very truly yours, 
t, tf fpf 
n- SBS:H  / Phéesident. 
9, 
ly 
ty 
ze 
k; . 
|. 
er 
er 
et 
in ° ° 
The manufacturers of Wifco Super Mortar and various 
4 . . 
grades of Superior Portland Cement contracted for a series 
° of 15 minute broadcasts. In each broadcast they advised 
at 
; that a booklet on the manufacture of cement would be 
given away to all who would write. The first 5,000 copies 
n- . ° oye 
printed were mailed the first week. Printing presses ran 
W . . ° ° eye 
overtime supplying them with sufficient quantities of book- 
re 
lets to meet the demand. 
€ 
yr 
f 
8 
He : 
is ’ 
. Write for the 
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handkerchief 


is we it was no joking matter 
to the bride. Someone had 
stepped on her ‘‘going away”’ 
handkerchief. The rare little bit 
of handed-down lace was crum- 
pled and soiled. And it had to 
be washed with infinite care. 
Could we? We could and did. 


We rather pride ourselves on our 
ability to take care of our guests. 
You'll find it reflected in rooms 
that have closets big enough to 
hold a// your clothes—in every ap- 
pointment which a hotel worthy 
of the name provides. But what 
you'll be sure to notice is a spirit 
of extra service, in all the little 
things which United Hotel em- 
ployees are taught to take the 
time to do well! 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY’S only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
SORETIR WASH: 6 esis aes aseerce The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS. 66s cise cecdensn The Bancroft 
fe en eae The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....-e- The Alexander Hamilton 
WRENTION. ONG Bi vs osins cose o00.ars The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PAS 6 6:<5500800000 The Penn-Harris 
Pe ae ee ee Te The Ten Eyck 
GYRADUSE: Ni Wo vaascesccnceews The Onondaga 
DORCHESTER, PEW. in cwaSnsraasacece The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALIG.ON: Y. 6s:650s008000: The Niagara 
DPR Sata capa sasSeaaoen eee The Lawrence 
AESON OHIO ys 6s6050kiweancexder The Portage 
ey S.C, eee ere The Durant 
KANGAG CITY) BIO} oa sscccavc cand oe The President 
RUC PRIS sks asaaakanics El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 6..6.0200%.0 The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
DIEW GRUBADS, TAS vice cviccasies The Roosevelt 
WEW ORLEANS, GAs 5.6 o.55:65 c500000 The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT: .«.6:0.056/66:918'5.5% The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ............- The Clifton 


WINDSOR, ‘ONT. 6 0/06 006.45 The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1I.. The Constant Spring 


UNITED 


Why We Abandoned Free Deals 
and Other Subsidies 


(Continued from page 143) 


the competition and adopted the free 
deal method of selling by way of de- 
fense. Soon others took it up and in 
a few years free deals were strongly 
entrenched in the grocery field. 

The development of drop shipments 
was similar, except that it was started 
at the request of wholesalers as 
a short cut that promised economies. 
But it soon developed into a system, 
operated by “desk jobbers,’ that is a 
costly detriment to established whole- 
sale distribution. Then came the 
subsidizing of salesmen and almost 
anything and everything that would 
induce a buyer to place an order. 

“It is strange,” the sales manager 
observed, “how soon these practices 
became the custom in the industry. 
Accepted as aids to landing orders, 
they have long since become an ex- 
pensive burden on our distribution; 
but manufacturers cling to them be- 
cause they are familiar. I have heard 
men argue that we cannot get along 
very well without them because we 
have endured them so long. 


Reformations Will Come 


“And it will be some years, I sup- 
pose, before we can eliminate them 
generally, merely because they are es- 
tablished. We all seem to be reluctant 
to give up our habits, regardless of 
how bad they are. Then, too, we 
have a large number of sales managers 
and salesmen in the industry who do 
not know anything else. For years a 
great many sales managers have held 
their jobs because of their proficiency 
in devising new deals and training 
their men to put them over. A con- 
dition of the kind is not easy to break 
down; but I am sure a reformation 
will take place when manufacturers 
learn the benefits and savings due to 
a straight merchandising policy. 

“Several of our friends are operat- 
ing on the new policy and making fine 
headway. Other manufacturers we 
know have adopted straight selling 
policies, but have made exceptions 
here and there. Some old and good 
customers preferred the old plan, and 
the manufacturers gave way in their 
cases. This may hold a few custom- 
ers; but it will create distrust and 
confusion in the end, and it is un- 
doubtedly best to go along in the old 
way unless a manufacturer has the 
courage to stick absolutely to the new 
policy. 

“After a policy of this kind is 


adopted, there are always requests to 
make exceptions, and some of them 
are in the nature of temptations, As 
an example, not long ago one of our 
best accounts, a wholesaler in the mid. 
dlewest, wrote us and asked as 
special favor that we drop-ship ten 
cases to one of his customers. It was 
not easy to refuse this request, I'll ad- 
mit, for we like to favor our friends: 
but we knew that one exception to our 
policy would lead to others. Also, 
we had refused to drop-ship for 2 
number of wholesalers since the adop. 
tion of our policy, and it would hav’ 
been obviously unfair to them if w 
had made the exception. All this we 
explained to the customer, and hr 
agreed with us and withdrew his re: 
quest. 

“In regard to prices, our salesmen 
are furnished with the same price lis 
that we send the trade, showing ou 
discounts from our list prices. There 
are no exceptions, no variations, and 
therefore no prolonged discussions 
about prices. Our salesmen are mer- 
chandising our product, not quibbling 
over prices, terms, allowances and 
deals. 

“From our experience, I am certain 
that the practices eliminated by our 
policy and the others I’ve mentioned 
are doomed, and that they will be 
generally considered obsolete within 
a few years. I am further convinced 
that the time would be hastened if 
the majority of the manufacturers in 
our industry could know how much 
simpler and pleasanter our business 1s 
under the new policy, and if they 
could read the hundreds of letters we 
have received commending us on our 
stand for straight merchandising. 
Nothing could induce us to return to 
the old methods of selling.” 


“Healthy Competition Put 
Us on the Map” 


(Continued from page 141) 


The telephotograph reproduced @ 
cover of Collier’s, a proof of the Ham- 
mond advertisement, and a cover of 
the Post, with a corner turned up to 
reveal the Hammond advertisement on 
an inside page. Under the caption, 
“They Carry Hammond Ads,” the 
copy read: 

“As a merchandiser you realize the 
value of good advertising, so we direct 
your attention to the Saturday Evening 
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Post delivered with this telephoto- 
graph in which the first full-page 
Hammond ad appears. It is the first 
of a series of a new big campaign in 
the Post, Collier's and Time, and is 
the signal for wise merchandisers to 
synchronize their personal efforts with 
ours. If you do, you will share with 
us in the increased business that 
always runs along with a successful 
advertising campaign. 

“By the way, how is your stock? 
Are your salesmen active on this high 
profit specialty?” 

A postscript announced that another 
full-page ad would appear in the 
issue of Collier's on sale the following 
day. 

This was the second time Hammond 
‘sorted to the use of the telephoto- 
graph to impress jobbers deeply and 
‘'t was prompted, no doubt, by the suc- 
‘ss of the first experiment of the 
sind. 

Prior to announcing a new model 
yctober first, they had promoted a 
‘Mystery Model” campaign, conceal- 
ing the details of the new model from 
veryone not actually employed in 
veloping and producing it. The 
jobbers were kept in suspense until 
the last moment. Then on September 
16, without previous warning, they 
received a telephotograph of the new 
model, its name and price, and the 
message: 


Wire Solves Mystery 


“Hammond’s ‘Mystery Model’ is a 
combined synchronous electric clock 
of modern design and an_ electric 
calendar. The calendar automatically 
changes at twelve o'clock midnite. 
This feature is unique and is exclu- 
sively Hammond. 

“Case is black bakelite—six and 
one-half inches high—five and three- 
quarter inches wide. 

“Comes packed in beautifully col- 
ored box. 

“You are invited to telegraph your 
order and it will be filled in rotation. 
Deliveries start Steptember 22. 

“This message and picture trans- 
mitted by telephoto wire and all job- 
bers receive it at the same time.” 

The jobbers were invited to tele- 
gtaph their orders and they accepted 
the invitation! Within twenty-four 
hours Hammond received eighty-five 
telegraphic orders and in four days 
the jobbers had ordered more than 
25,000 clocks of the new Mystery 
Model. 

_ The national consumer advertising 
is of course supported by dealer ad- 
vertising in leading trade journals and 
a good assortment of attractive dealer 


helps is furnished with orders for 
merchandise. 


SMALL TOWNS + + 
Many Miles Apart 
Are Neighbors Now 
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HE automobile has been the 
greatest factor in the social In GRIT 
and econcmic development of Homes 
the American sinall town. ¥ 
Today, Grit readers will drive ° 
: 69.2% 
a hundred miles to see the local idles 
high school squad engage a rival inten 
team—and be home in time for Gan 
dinner. Frequent contact with 
people in other communities has 
enriched the culture of small town 
families. Their keen interest in new 
modes of living is reflected in demands 
for modern merchandise in local stores. 
More than four hundred and twenty 
thousand of these modern-minded small 


town fafnilies depend on Grit to 
bring them the significant news 
of the week. Keeping pace with 
economic changes during the past 
48 years, Grit nevertheless has 
adhered to its principle of ap- 
pealing primarily to small town 
readers. 

The result has been steady, con- 
sistent growth, providing adver- 
tisers with an effective, economical medium 
for reaching a large section of the small 
town market. 

“A Merchandising Study of the Smalt 
Town Market” contains 32 pages of new 
data that you will want. 
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Read Every Week by Over 423.000 Families in 14,000 Small Towns 
Member A. B. C. Williamsport, Pa. 
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We Acknowledge With Thanks 


SALES MANAGEMENT went direct to a large group of business leaders in 
many fields to learn what these men considered—in view of present business 
conditions—to be the most important problems and policies for editorial dis- 
cussion during 1931. 


The current editorial program of this magazine is based on the expressed 
judgment of such men as: 


E. G. Holloway, President, James S. Kirk & Co. 

H. E. Lesan, President, H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 

E. A. Ketcham, President, Graybar Electric Co. 

Frank J. Reynolds, President, Albert Frank & Co. 

Ralph E. Weeks, President, International Correspondence Schools 
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March Newspaper Lineage in Ninety-five Cities 


The progress toward normalcy seems slow 
but sure as seen by the following com- 


parison: 


Papers gaining 


Cities gaining 


Percentage of loss 16.5 


Dec. Jan. 
13 36 
3 

13.5 


Feb. Mar. 

a7 66 
> 12 

10.6 8.2 


This upward trend is highly significant 
because newspaper advertising is a sensitive 
barometer of general business conditions, 
and the lineage figures printed below are 
a total of local, classified and general space. 
The figures were compiled by Media Rec- 
supplemented by 
MANAGEMENT staff. 


ords, Inc., 


1931 

Uc ee 2,140,480 
Albany . 2,276,089 
Albuquerque. "838,322 
Atlanta . 2,615,091 
Baltimore .. 3,911,733 
Beaumont .. 1,154,940 
Boston ..... 6,485,462 
Birmingham. 2,003,511 
Bridgeport 1,954,331 
Buffalo .... 2,784,542 
Camden 663,228 
Charlotte 1,376,374 
Chattanooga. 1,150,168 
Chicago . 6,159,475 
Cincinnati .. 3,276,875 
Cleveland .. 3,481,320 
Columbus 2,774,948 
Dallas . 3.221.857 
Dayton .... 2,640,506 
Denver . 1,799,768 
Des Moines 1,572,317 
Detroit . 4,378,592 
Easton ..... 726,202 
Elizabeth 881,482 
El Paso 1,510,934 
Erie cose 89949002 
Ev ansville | me ree Sk! 
Fall River .. 526,874 
Fort Worth. 1,643,072 
Freeport .... 613,180 
Glens Falls... 429,584 
Harrisburg .. 1,076,959 
Hartford » 2,370,539 
Houston ... 2,916,539 
Indianapolis. 2,664,492 
Jacksonville. 1,370,358 
Janesville 427,887 
Kansas City. 2,910,067 
Knoxville .. 1,278,065 
Los Angeles. 5,728,143 
Mamaroneck. 208,570 
Manchester 402,209 
Memphis . 1,974,014 
Miami ..... 2,025,639 
Milwaukee .. 3,142,170 
Minneapolis. 2,908,678 
Mt. Vernon. 687,609 
Nashville .. 1,378,458 
Newark .... 1,697,970 
New Bedford 866,844 
New Orleans 3,207,998 
New Rochelle 512,341 
New York...14,434,706 
Niagara Falls 700,713 
Norfolk . 1,713,684 
Oakland . 2,092,449 
Okla. City.. 1,924,710 
Omaha 1,955,950 
Ossining .. 246,091 
Perth Amboy 468,630 
Philadelphia, 6,054,524 
Phoenix .... 1,277, 522 
Pittsburgh .. 4,085,762 

Port Chester. 416,991 
Portland . 2,662,296 
Providence .. 2,634,458 
Reading .. 1,534,867 
Richmond .. 1,806,531 
Rochester . 3,020,642 
Rockford 756,696 


Salt Lake 

San Antonio. 
San Diego .. 
San Francisco 


1,904,230 
2,624,807 
2,451,204 
3,901,406 


Seatde ...... 2,746,293 
South Bend.. 1,471,150 
Spokane .... 1,751,287 
Springfield .. 1,321,656 
St. Louis .. 3,691,604 
Syracuse 2,418,746 
Tacoma . 1,583,603 
Tampa 1,088,416 
Topeka 1,086,736 
Tarrytown .. 378,692 
Toledo ..... 2,129,474 
Trenton 866,104 


MGR Séiseis 
Washington.. 
White Plains 


1,736,294 
4,459,951 
917,612 


1930 
2,490,210 
2,329,534 
1,249,702 
3,076,328 
4,215,301 
1,364,471 
6,747,494 
2,591,107 
2,239,734 
5,122,115 

835,756 
1,597,461 
1,259,938 
6,938,297 
3,362,161 
3,618,791 
3,002,282 
3,500,057 
941,998 
963,218 
682,72 
,964,821 
812,344 
984,172 
,997,428 
,408,886 
,084,1 38 
525,061 
,076,655 
618,695 
417,738 
994,381 

2,482,318 
3,225,832 
2,811,682 
1,642,740 
929,202 
3,272,848 
1,418,146 
6,078,583 

182,137 

478,504 
2,724,476 
2,317,707 
3,136,768 
2,926,895 

639,381 
1,363,409 
L,773;977 

980,379 
3,619,192 
532,155 
15,045,811 
730,742 
1,744,596 
2,253,893 
2,237,890 
1,918,610 

291,275 

571,763 
6,432,863 
1,637,397 
4,625,339 

386,924 
3,136,638 
2,817,992 
1,588,083 
1,860,825 
3,216,384 

977,689 

1,918,578 

2,916,109 
2,786,792 
4,342,412 
2,973,689 
1,730,145 
2,158,546 


Doe ee tO 


nN 


the 


PPPERP DEE 


PPdEP EP t bbb PPP d4P Pb debe 


Cee eee ee ee eee 


1,500,114 — 


4,060,652 
2,553,703 
1,845,158 
1,323,490 
1,213,310 

409,198 
2,318,401 

895,608 
2,042,729 
4,274,138 
1,237,160 


bebeuagae 


SALES 


Change 
349,730 
53,445 
411,380 
461,237 
303,568 
209,531 
262 ,032 
587,596 
285,403 
326,573 
172,528 
221,087 
109,770 
778,822 
85,286 
137,471 
227,334 
278,200 
301,492 
163,450 
110,013 
586,229 
86,142 
102,690 
86,494 
93,884 
108,527 
1,813 
433,583 
D019 
11,846 
82,578 
117,779 
309,293 
147,190 
272,382 
97,365 
362,781 
140,081 


291,302 
335,588 
441,006 
227,396 
258,995 
407,259 
188,458 
369,048 
134,957 
261,555 
235,074 
126,574 

30,506 
188,927 

29,504 
306,435 
185,813 
319,548 


Wichita .... 2,268,338 2,526,342 — 258,004 
Wilkes-Barre 2,635,515 2,469,306 + 166,209 
Winston Salem 475,021 554,662 — 79,641 
Worcester .. 1,994,956 2,183,087 — 188,131 
Yonkers ‘ 922,380 826,791 + 95,589 
Youngstown. 1,681,344 1,855,221 — 173,877 

Totals ..203,931,461 222,724,104 —18,792,637 

AKRON 
1931 1930 Change 
Times-Press (E).. 770,170 898,607 —128,437 
Times-Press (S)... 164,552 248,186 — 83,634 
Beacon-Jour. (E) 1,205,758 1,343,417 —137,659 
ALBANY 
Knickerbocker- 

Press (M) .... 525,040 533,059 — 8,019 
Knickerbocker- 

Press (S) 162,733 222,718 — 59,985 
MEWS OE? oncsas 728,369 756,538 — 28,169 
Times-Union (E).. 658,821 562,641 + 96,180 
Times-Union (S).. 201,126 254,578 — 53,452 

ALBUQUERQUE 
Journal (E) .. 282,442 414,664 —132,222 
Journal (M) 262,205 388,127 —125,922 
Journal (S) 05. 553145 101,838 — 46,693 
State Tribune (E) 238,530 345,073 —106,543 
ATLANTA 
Constitution (M). 633,732 652,769 — 19,037 
Constitution (S).. 306,675 383,883 — 77,208 
Georgian (E) 318,631 416,299 — 97,668 
American (S) 189,538 269,175 — 79,637 
Journal (E) 901,327 993,516 — 92,189 
Journal (S) 265,188 360,686 — 95,498 
“3B ALTIMORE 
American (S) 307,817 360,890 — 53,073 
News (BE) ..... 557,195 733,314 —176,119 
Post AB) s.a.s% 339,821 309,567 + 30,254 
Site Ne) acaa'aare 1,485,608 1,452,929 -+- 32,679 
Sun A) anaes 612,167 705,781 — 93,614 
Sun AS) i ssisvecs 609,125 652,820 — 43,695 
BEAUMONT 

Enterprise-Journal 

Co a aS eee 1,154,940 1,364,471 —209,531 

BIRMINGHAM 

Age-Herald (M). 501,091 724,996 —223,905 
News-Age-Herald 

(3 Ree 316,302 407,743 — 91,441 
News (E) 785,615 1,003,329 —217,714 
acs dae ( 2 ee 400,503 455,039 — 54,536 

BOSTON 
Record (M) .... 239,564 157,501 + 82,063 
Advertiser (S) .. 257,815 264,652 — 6,837 
American (E) 418,051 430,169 — 12,118 
PEEOIO a .a-0-p- 4040916 882,408 884,124 — 1,716 
Giobe (). 5.6. 474,250 550,069 — 75,819 
Herald (M) 1,088,804 1,083,800 + 5,004 
Herald (S) 398,098 431,940 — 33,842 
Post WO) «ssaes 779,732 860,870 — 81,138 
Post 15) 26506. 193,296 263,940 — 70,644 
Transcript (E) 494,492 597,868 —103,376 
* Traveler 1,258,952 1,222,561 -+ 36,391 


* Boston Globe sold M & E combination. 


age of one edition 


only in combination with 

Sandas Herald. 
BRIDGEPORT 

Telegram-Post 

CPS) asc 1,267,347 1,510,345 
Pest (5) cccaus 110,638 134,929 
Times-Star (E)... 501,738 498,499 
Herald (S) . 74,608 95,961 


BU FF ALO 
Courier-Express 
M 


pieeun in aiem te 528,159 569,767 
Courier-Express 
ID) os aium sane 297,144 337,908 
News (2) «250.0: 1,260,661 1,394,662 
Times: (CB) ..ce%s 604, 452 582,011 
dames. (5) 5.044% 94,126 226,767 
CAMDEN 
Courier (E) .... 663,228 835,756 
CHARLOTTE 
News (E&S) .... 643,116 746,842 
Observer (M&S). 733,258 850,619 
CHATTANOOGA 
News: TE): os.05%% 559,739 578,716 
Times (M&S) ..- 594,435 681,222 
CHICAGO 
Tribune (M) sekseiesioe A 485,162 
Tribune (S) 824,006 1,045,088 
Herald-Examiner 
ED atangaceairs 513,905 519,987 
Herald-Examiner 
SO uhecrechouneiets 426,465 487,576 
Wews: 46):  s-cis:0« 1,421,422 1,568,958 
Past 40) ssccs = 285,874 361,923 
American (E) .1,046,999 1,056,701 
Ames: (Es) sires 368,652 412,902 
CINCINNATI 
Enquirer (M) 529,909 536,919 
Enquirer (S) 678,450 732,756 
POSt: (2) s20559 5 830,957 817,975 
Times-Star (E) ..1,237,559 1,274,511 


CLEVELAND 


Plain-Dealer (M) 876,051 910,027 
Plain-Dealer (S). 405,325 488,481 
News (E) 800,845 726,320 
News (S) .....- 142,350 216,775 
Biss A) caesone 1,256,749 1,277,188 


Traveler 


Line- 
is sold 


Morning Herald or 


—242,998 


=p 


ue 


24,291 
3,239 
20,355 


41,608 
40,764 
134,001 
22,441 
132.641 
172,528 


103,726 
117,361 


22,983 
86,787 


—213,010 
—221,082 


6,082 


61,111 
147,536 
76,049 
9,702 
44,250 


7,010 
54,306 
12,982 
36,952 


33,976 
83,156 
74,525 
74,425 
20,439 


COLUMBUS 


APRIL 25, 1931 


Dispatch (E) ..1,168,755 1,211,229 — 42,474 
Dispatch (S) 325,591 "420 5725 — 95.134 
Citizen (E) 857,858 910,691 — 52,933 
Ohio State Jour- ' 
nal (M) .. 333,024 353,228 — 20,204 
Ohio State Jour- * 
nal (8S). caves 89,720 106,409 — 16,689 
DALLAS 
News (M) ..... 569,261 714,607 —145 346 
News (S)_..... 318,064 391,071 — 73.007 
Times-Herald(E) 1,037,576 1,020,594 + 16.989 
Times-Herald (S) 332,592 385,572 — 52/980 
Journal (E) .... 587,916 581,231 + 6,685 
Dispatch (E) 376,448 406,982 — 30,534 
DAYTON 
Journal (M) 259,447 339,107 — 79,660 
Journal (S) 212,147 281,809 — 69,662 
Herald (E) .... 893,773 941,690 — 47,917 
News (E) ..... 1,044,796 1,086,115 — 417319 
News (8) acess 230,343 293,277 — 62,934 
DENVER 
oer | Mt. News 
MEY. oes eiceaarh ns 421,122 487,609 — 66 
Rocky Mt. News ‘ = 
A) I er 122,129 138,828 — 16,699 
Post HEY) vcciacsis 944,094 970,074 — 25,980 
POSE GN <2 ccna 312,423 366,707 — 54,284 
: DES MOINES 
Register (M) 421,197 456,720 — 35,523 
Tribune (E) . 859,380 894,514 — 35,134 
Register (S) 291,740 331,096 — 39,356 
DETROIT 
Free-Press (M) 652,098 777,597 —125,499 
Free-Press (S) 273,897 383,017 —109.120 
News (E) .....1,696,762 1,832,069 —135,307 
News USO) a euw ie 542,759 625,304 — 82,545 
Times eee 745,952 800,332 — 54,380 
himes “(S) os .i0%- 276,379 319,890 — 43.511 
Daily (E) 190,745 226,612 — 35,867 
: EASTON 
Express (E) 726,202 812,344 — 86,142 
ELIZABETH 
Journal (E) 881,482 984,172 —102,690 
EL PASO 
Times (M) 358,233 351,041 + 7,192 
(eo) ee 172,670 219,184 — 46,514 
Herald (E) 504,107 554,082 — 49,975 
POS (CB) .6has< 475,924 473,121 + 2,803 
ERIE 
Dispatch-Herald 
eee eee 560,419 621,802 — 61,383 
Dispatch-Herald 
een 109,666 135,843 — 26,177 
Times. (EB) ..ne: 644,917 651,241 — 6,324 
EVANSVILLE 
Courier (M) ... 456,931 509,821 — 52,890 
Courier (S) 167,865 206,250 — 38,385 
Journal (E) 282,110 322,438 — 40,328 
Press GB) .4eac% 555,093 506,279 + 48,814 
Press (3S) s.i.9%2 113,612 139,350 — 25,738 
FALL RIVER 
Herald-News (E). 526,874 525,061 + 1,813 
FORT WORTH 
Record-Telegram 
CN) a save aera 358,466 432,123 — 93,657 
Star-Telegram (E) 493,485 632,788 —139,303 
Star-Tel.-Record 
CS) Assceveccieinsaie 286,646 361,982 — 75,336 
Press CE) scscces 504,475 629,762 —125,287 
FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD 
Review (E) 360,729 361,952 — 1,223 
Stat US) succes 252,451 256,743 — 4,292 
GLENS FALLS 
Post-Star (E) 429,584 417,738 -++ 11,846 
HARRISBURG 
Patriot (M) .. 686,741 618,826 + 67,915 
Telegraph (E) 390,218 375,555 -+ 14,663 
HARTFORD 
Courant (M) 487 ,884 560,193 — 72,309 
Courant (S) <.. 415,973 436,608 — 20,635 
Wimes: GE): <.<00% 1,466,682 1,485,517 — 18,835 
HOUSTON ‘ 
Chronicle (E) 879,820 944,082 — 64,262 
Chronicle (S) .. 385,475 470,497 — 85,022 
Post-Dispatch (M) 765,247 779,907 — 14,660 
Post-Dispatch (S) 365,303 423,287 — 57,984 
Press: GE) «6 cvies 520,694 608,059 — 87,365 
INDIANAPOLIS . 
DlewS CE) wicaces 1,164,697 1,355,669 —190,972 
Star ONE). scan 594,601 519,750 + 74,851 
Sta ESL. aivae os 391.762 453,406 — 61,644 
Times €B)) o«s0 513.432 482,857 + 30,579 
JACKSONVILLE R 
Times-Union (M) 632,623 778,999 —146,376 
Times-Union (S) 244,580 293,820 — 49,240 
Journal (E) .... 493,155 569,921 — 76,766 
JANESVILLE Be 
Gazette (E) 427,887 525,252 — 97,365 
KANSAS CITY 
Journal-Post (E). 408,839 450,142 — 41,303 
Journal-Post (S).. 127,848 11275 ge 
a es 990,792 1,064,603 — 73,811 
Star (M) ...... 847,322 955,620 —108,2 - 
Stac 0S): acces 535,266 631,210 — 95,94 
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Line A: Moving average, adjusted for seasonal variations. 
Line B: Arithmetical average, June, 1929, through March, 1931 


March Advertising Lineage Figures 
Continue Upward Trend 


As pointed out in a previous issue 
(March 28, page 567) the total vol- 
ume of newspaper advertising has 
been in past periods of depression a 
reliable index of general business; and 
indications point to a bottom having 
been reached in December. The climb 
out of the trough, as shown by line 
A, is not precipitous, but is consistent. 


Compare line A in 1931 with the same 
months of 1930. After a slight bulge 
in the first two months following the 
market crash—a rise which was par- 
ticipated in by business in general— 
the curve turned down in March and 
continued down with only two incon- 
sequential breathing spells until Janu- 
ary. This March the trend is reversed. 


MOLLOY 
CATALOG 
COVERS 


Give your sales books the advantage of 
an attractive appearance and appropriate 
setting to arouse a favorable first impres- 
sion so essential to successful selling. 

Let Molloy Artists submit, without ob- 
ligation, a cover idea for any style of 
book, case-bound or loose-leaf, ring or 
post binder. A full range of materials 
and prices; ask for sample cover. 


The David J. Molloy Company 


2869 North Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Address: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


KNOXVILLE 


Journal (M) ... 421,200 480,009 — 58,809 
Journal (S) .... 131,346 211,498 — 80,152 
News-Sentinel (E). 586,260 550,208 + 36,052 
News-Sentinel (S). 139,259 176,431 — 37,172 
LOS ANGELES 
Examiner (M) 857,820 950,634 — 92,814 
Examiner (S) 669,593 721,211 — 51,618 
Ill. News (M) 316,329 322,785 — 6,456 
Times (15) Ree 1,106,172 1,138,932 — 32,760 
IES: CS. ans e's 631,267 690,656 — 59,389 
Express (E) .... 584,404 640,618 — 56,214 
Herald (E) ....1,207,935 1,270,222 — 62,287 
Record (E) 354,623 343,525 + 11,098 
ka MANCHESTER 
Union (M) 402,209 478,504 — 76,295 


MEMPHIS 
mraigrenee erg 536,861 796,218 —259,357 


BICONE ccc ue hanacven 311,839 467,384 —155,545 

Eve. Appeal (E) 562,163 760,507 —198,344 

Press-Scimitar (E) 563,151 700,367 —137,216 
MIAMI 

Herald (M&S)...1,141,161 1,470,798 —329,637 


News (E&S) 884,478 846,909 -++ 37,569 
; MILWAUKEE 
Sentinel (M) .. 566,693 363,612 +203,081 
Sentinel (S) .... 266,845 306,321 — 39,476 
Journal (E) ....1,054,645 1,132,817 — 78,172 
Journal (S$) .... 410,217 466,135 — 55,918 
Leader (E) ..... 224,880 239,411 — 14,531 
Wis. News (E).. 618.890 628,472 — 9,582 
t MINNEAPOLIS 
Journal (E) 909,500 895,168 + 14,332 
Journal (S) .... 190,273 243,505 — 53,232 
Tribune ....... 884,019 849,702 -++ 34,317 
Tribune (S$)... 280,775 339,695 — 58,920 
Star (E) ......, 644,111 598,825 + 43,286 


* Minneapolis Tribune is sold in combination 
{& E. Lineage of one edition is shown. 
NASHVILLE 


Banner (E) .... 501,345 474,524 + 26,821 
yanner (S) .... 300,344 204,952 + 95,392 
Tennessean .... 371.778 500,864 -—129,086 


gennessean (S).. 204,991 183,069 + 21,922 
yashville Tennessean is sold in combination 
& E. Lineage of one edition shown. 


NEWARK 


News (E) ..... 1,697,970 1,773,577 — 75,607 
NEW BEDFORD 

*Standard ....... 285,897 363,004 — 77,107 

Standard (S) ... 69,009 102,640 — 33.631 

"etees GRY cance 511,938 514,735 — 2,797 


*New Bedford Standard and Mercury sold in 
combination M & E._ Lineage on one edition 
shown. 
NEW ORLEANS 
Times-Picayune 
| RR es 993,298 1,151,903 —158,605 
Times-Picayune 


OS cccskcce ERS 506,719 — 92,859 
Item-Tribune (S). 152,887 224,782 — 71,895 
Tribune (M) ... 438,227 437,944 + 283 
rem: CE) nice 588,314 619,763 — 31,449 
States. (E) ......<. 454,079 500,865 — 46,786 
Sates. CSP) isin 167,333 177,216 — 9,883 

NEW YORK 
Times (M) ....1,432,390 1,434,601 — 2,211 
Times (S) .....1,011,283 1,022,552 — 11,269 
Herald-Trbune(M) 984,850 989,013 — 4,163 


Herald-Tribune(S) 651,571 
OS AC)! ) Se ai eee 
Word (SF) kas. -Aveees 


663,689 — 12,118 
628,273 —628,273 
433,023 —433,023 


American (M) .. 643,536 383,172 +260,364 
American (S) .. 631,688 689,014 — 57,326 
News (M) ..... 911,598 731,265 +180,333 
News (SS). .cs::. 467,724 372,066 + 95,658 
Mirror (M) .... 268,736 209,599 + 59,137 
Graphic (E) .... 270,482 289,654 — 19,172 
Journal (E) ...1,277,859 1,150,914 +126,945 
Ruse CBD - wastccs 342,571 452,280 —109,709 
A 1) eer rer 1,476,935 1,492,524 — 15,589 
World-Telegram 

(12) Ser rere 1,237,557 496,046 +741,511 
WGter (GMP) cas demas 833,855 —833,855 
Brooklyn Eagle 

CWS acadasaracs 1,044,106 998,525 + 45,581 
Eagle (8) .c «axe 353,186 425,661 — 72,475 
Standard Union(E) 357,032 362,514 — 5,482 
Times (E) 494,089 430,553 + 63,536 
‘Fimes (S) <2... 86,487 58,450 + 28,037 
Bronx Home News 

E&S) ....*... 491,026 498,568 — 7,542 


Figures for New York and Brooklyn furnished 
by Advertising Record Company. 


Droke’s letters 
bring the Business! 


The editor of SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Sales Letter department has success- 
fully marketed millions of dollars 
worth of merchandise by mail. He 
knows how to sell with postage 
stamps. His letters make prospects 
pause, ponder, purchase. 


Insure your investment in postage and | 
printing—have Droke write the copy. | 


Mr. Droke is also prepared to serve a 
limited number of clients as letter 
critic and mail merchandising counsel, 
on a moderate monthly retainer. De- 
tails on request. 


Write for an impressive brochure, “Say 
it with WORDS!” 


8 
MAXWELL DROKE 


Business Letter Institute, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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AN AGEMENT 


APRIL 25, 193] 


Weeks More! 


The 1931 Edition Will Be 
Published September 26th 


"My feeling is that this work is a real 
contribution to intelligent sales man- 
agement." 
CHARLES WADSWORTH 
Former Director of Research 
Batten, Barton, Durstine 


and Osborn 


Papers 
for all printing 


The Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
manufactures papers of different 
weights and qualities for use in 
publishing monthly and weekly 
magazines, package inserts, book- 
lets, mail-order catalogs, catalog 
and magazine inserts, broadsides, 
house organs for black and white 
and color printing, as well as the 
majority of newspapers publishing 
rotogravure sections. 


Kimberly- ‘¢ ark 


rporation 
Established 1872 


NEENAH, WIS. 


NEW YORK—122 E. 42nd St. 
CHICAGO-—8 S. Michigan Ave. 


LOS ANGELES—S510 W. 6th St. 


NIAGARA FALLS 
- 700,713 730,742 — 30,029 
NORFOLK 
Ledger-Disp. (E). 836,010 
Virginian Pilot 


Gazette (E) 
846,762 — 10,752 


URES) a cecerneie 877,67 897,834 — 20,160 
OAKLAND 
Post-Enquirer (E) 700,544 807,912 —107,368 
Tribune (E) 


... 1,128,336 1,101,899 + 26,437 
. 263,569 344,082 — 80,513 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


Tribune (S) 


Oklahoman (M). 550,851 635,000 — 84,149 
Oklahoman (S).. 242,808 320,438 — 47,630 
aymes VE) .6s:s 668,835 748,977 — 80,142 


Okla. News (E). 462,216 


*Bee News .... 
Bee News (S) 


533,475 71,259 


494,183 — 5,180 
bis 285,286 — 14,918 
*World-Herald .. 802,279 + 94,416 
World-Herald (S). 299,884 336,862 — 36,978 
*Omaha Bee News M & E sold in combination. 
Lineage of one edition shown. *Omaha World- 
Herald M & E sold in combination. Lineage of 
evening edition shown. 
PERTH AMBOY 
Mews (BE) ise. 468,630 571,763 —103,133 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bulletin (E) ...1,570,179 1,660,933 — 90,754 


Inquirer (M) .. 748,116 822,796 — 74,680 
Inquirer (S) ... 533,649 645,876 —112,227 
News (EH) ...«:. 598,634 545,599 + 53,035 
Public Ledger (E) 947,564 952,505 — 4,941 
Public Ledger (M) 668,925 687,071 — 18,146 
Public Ledger (S) 340,888 396,471 — 55,583 
Record (M) .... 456,382 523,619 — 67,237 
Record (S) 190,187 197,993 — 7,806 
PHOENIX 
Republic (M) 657,679 880,736 —223,057 
Republic (S) 167,838 240.913 — 73,075 
Gazette (E) 452,005 515,748 — 63,743 


PITTSBURGH 
Post Gazette (M) 633,967 766.574 —132 607 
Press 4B) .ss<- 1,441,035 1,621,560 —180,525 
Press. ({S):  os50s 443,622 540,794 — 97,172 


eer 1,102,993 1,175,059 — 72,066 


Sun-Telegraph 

(Sa 464,145 521,352 — 57,207 

PORTLAND 

Oregonian (M) 594.735 674.472 — 79.737 
Oregonian (S) 301.881 388.646 — 86,765 
Journal (E) . 695.098 819.508 —124,410 
Tournal (S) .... 142.973 207.042 — 64,069 
MEWS: (EO ccc 360.545 429.235 — 68,690 
Telegram (E) .. 567 064 617,735 — 50,671 


PROVIDENCE 

.. 1,341,937 1,341,597 + 340 
Journal (M) 480.238 553.475 — 73,237 
Journal (S) .... 298.713 386.553 — 87,840 
News Tribune (E) 513.570 536,367 — 22,797 


Bulletin (E) 


READING 
Bagle {E) «s..: 743,347 732.400 + 10,947 
Eagle (S) ..... 102.087 146.950 — 44,863 
Times (M) 689,433 708,733 — 19,300 
RICHMOND 
News-Leader (E). 960,546 944,643 + 15,903 
Times-Dispatch 
NOD cates cates 536,393 559,249 — 22,856 


pies eee 309.592 356,933 — 47,341 

ROCHESTER 

Demorcrat & Chron. 

MAD. vce Acne 760.341 798.344 — 38.003 
(RPS 329.190 333.179 — 3,989 
Journal (E) 670,284 674,416 — 4,132 
American (S) .. 212.007 282.066 — 70,059 
Times-Union (E).1,048,820 1,128,379 — 79,559 

ROCKFORD 
*Register Republic 610,760 745,651 —134,891 


Stet 25) ccs 145,936 232,038 — 86.102 
*Rockford Register-Republic E and Star sold in 

combination. Lineage of one edition shown. 
ST. LOUIS 

Globe-Democrat 

(0 ae ere 688,708 690,229 — 1,521 
Sa iunhe vss “287.889 367,807 — 79,918 
Post-Dispatch(E) 1,290,047 1,300,364 — 10,317 
Post-Dispatch (S) 511,295 668,615 —157,320 


Stat NEP 4 aecce 630,878 648,068 — 17,190 
Tames. (EB) 250. 282,787 385,569 —102,782 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Tribune (M) 680,800 690,037 — 9,237 
Tribune (S) 310,074 359,302 — 49,228 


Deseret News (E) 449,925 475.817 — 25.892 


Telegram (E) 463,431 393,422 + 70,009 
SAN ANTONIO 
Express (M) .... 480,082 632,191 —152,109 
Express (S) 352,575 450,203 — 97,630 
News (E) ..... 779,734 845,055 — 65,321 
Light (EB) 6650 625,672 591,974 + 33,698 
Biome 43) i..00 386,746 396,686 — 9,940 
SAN DIEGO 
Union (MM) ..4. 587,210 675,227 — 88,017 
Union (S) ..... 374,762 424,740 — 49,978 
ue ME gcse 620,884 727.691 —106,807 
Tribune (E) ... 868,348 959,134 — 90,786 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Chronicle (M)... 658,546 746,143 — 87,597 
Chronicle (S) 267,289 345.710 — 78,421 
Examiner (M) 846,966 867,341 — 20,375 
Examiner (S) .. 569,042 654.277 — 85,235 
Call-Bulletin ‘E) 832,855 903.267 — 70,412 
News (E) ..... 726,708 825.674 — 98,966 
- 


SEATTLE 

Post-Intelligencer 
re etic 70,574 602,267 — 31,693 

Post-Intelligencer 
PN avcieiae svakists 04,224 348,269 — 44,045 
Biee: ME: Sins va 497 636 586,320 — 88 684 
RIMS: CB) ese v0 1,015,666 1,032,498 — 16.832 
wames (S)> ose. 358,193 404,335 — 46,142 


SOUTH BEND 
News Times (E) 569,587 676,991 —107,404 
News Times (S) 107,371 186,820 — 79,449 


Tribune (E) 679,841 694,071 — 14,239 
Tribune (S) 114,351 172,263 — 57,912 
SPOKANE 

Spokesman Review 
Me «Sarde acetiee 383,403 489,548 —106,145 

Spokesman Review 
Reena 255,840 314,832 — 58,992 
Chronicle (E) .. 782,228 904,654 —122,426 
Press (E) «2.00% 329,816 449,512 —119,696 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Rep. & News Union 


COMBE) csc sui 1,148,672 1,275,512 —126,840 
Union Repub. (S) 172,984 224,602 — 51,618 
SYRACUSE 
Herald (E) ox TIBSTL 684,303 + 34,468 
Herald (S) 162,999 221,672 — 58,673 
Journal (E) . 749,406 734,705 + 14,701 
American (S) .. 197,315 190,151 + 7,164 
Post Standard (M) 472,374 558,014 — 85,640 
Post Standard (S) 117,881 164,858 — 46,977 
TACOMA 
Ledger (M) 323,150 371,266 — 48,116 
Ledger (S) .... 187,777 279,861 — 92,084 
News-Tribune (E) 653,286 704,863 — 51,577 
TFENCS CE): aca0% 419,390 489,168 — 69,778 
TAMPA 
Tribune (M&S).. 640,164 798,210 —158,046 
Times (EB) i sicas 448,252 525,280 — 77,028 
TOLEDO 
Times (M) ..... 210,628 259,980 — 49,352 
‘Times (8S) visecs 9,521 357,927 — 58,406 
Bisde (8) os sas 1,045,529 1,072,787 — 27,258 
News-Bee (E) 573,796 627,707 — 53,911 
TOPEKA 
Capital (M&S) 699,006 781,620 — 82,614 


State Journal (E) 387,730 431,690 — 43,960 


TRENTON 
Ties CE) saws 729,746 735,127 — 5,381 
Times Advertiser 

P:  Sivieeatce sec 136,358 160,481 — 24,123 

TULSA 
Tribune (E) .... 711,469 715,450 — 3,981 
Tribune (S) ... 144,671 228,943 — 84,172 
World (M) .... 614,354 770,246 —155,892 
World (S) ..4:< 265,801 328,090 — 62,289 
WASHINGTON 

Herald (M) .... 247,021 271,430 — 24,409 
Herald (S) .... 333,352 300,513 + 32,839 
PURWS CE) ccescacccs 291,506 246,584 + 44,922 
Times: (8): occ.0s 679,491 675,732 + 3,759 
Post OM) xcccsx 481,853 397,533 + 84,320 
Post CS): sce vcs 233,013 269,916 — 36,903 
Stee CB) scars 1,627,974 1,502,333 +125,641 
Tl ee) rr 565,741 610,097 — 44,356 


4 


WESTCHESTER CO. GROUP, N. Y. 
Mamaroneck Times 


ES 208,570 182,137 + 26,433 
Mt. Vernon Argus 

CEN erro axed acer 687,609 639,381 + 48,228 
New Rochelle Std. 

eter: CB). 2c.2s 512,341 532,155 — 19,814 
Ossining Citizen 

Sent. (E) .... 246,091 291,275 — 45,184 
Port Chester Item 

E 416,991 386,924 + 30,067 


Tarrytown News 
ee een 378,692 

Yonkers Herald(E) 459,921 

Yonkers Statesman 


409,198 — 30,506 
448,301 + 11,620 


ah lerete feta 462,459 378,490 + 83,969 
White Plains Press 
( aeaerre 297,716 410,151 —112,435 
White Plains Re- 
porter (E) 619,896 827,009 —207,113 
WICHITA 
Beacon (E) ..... 705,075 684,525 + 20,550 
Beacon (S) ..... 295,056 341,895 — 46,839 
Easle (E) woes 532,484 499,526 + 32,958 
Eagle (M) ..... 505,524 660,618 —155,094 
Basle. €S). ssiws 230,199 339,778 —109,579 
WILKES BARRE |. 
Record (M) .... 964,475 941,532 + 22,943 
Times Leader (E) 977,783 818,164 +159,619 
News. (EB) ics. 421,290 424,902 — 3,612 


Independent (S). 210,705 220,847 — 10,142 
Telegram (S) .. 63,861 — 2,599 
WINSTON-SALEM 5 

Twin City Sent.(E) 369,287 | 472,691 —103,404 


Jour. Sent. (S). 105,734 81.971 + 23,763 
WORCESTER i 
Telegram (S) 241,414 270,930 — 29,516 
Telegram (M) 587.471 656,980 — 69,509 
Gazette (E) 670,877. 727,047 — 56,170 
Post HB) ecagas 495,194 528,130 — 32,93 


780,456 842,927 — 62,471 
185,725. 209,891 — 24,166 
715.163 802,403 — 87,240 


Vindicator (E) 
Vindicator (S) 
Telegram (E) 


The following figures reached us too late 
to include them in the general table: 


APRIL 


Times 
Citizen 
Citizen 
Press 
Press 


Journa 
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ASHEVILLE 
1931 1930 Change 
Times (E) «.--- 381,556 673,414 —291,858 
Citizen (M) .-.- 388,528 672,462 —283,934 


Citizen-Times (S) 118,020 ......  weseee 
ATLANTIC CITY 


gues 1B) «+50: 569,696 616,599 — 46,903 
ae GER ccna 140,845 158,624 — 17,779 
JERSEY CITY 
Journal (E) .--- 551,591 583,848 — 32,257 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

Telegram 
Pres) . Pere te 967,253 997,640 — 30,387 
Sun (M&S) .... 572,824 623.728 — 50,904 


ST. PETERSBURG 
Independent (E).. 496,355 596,230 — 99,875 
Times (M&S) .. 626,679 761,376 —134,697 


T 
ibune (E&S).. 804,762 773,108 + 31,654 
Sear (M&S) wee 441,308 536,942 — 95,634 
Post (E) .----++ Wececur 377,594 —377,594 

Post out of business. 
LOUISVILLE 

ier-Journal 

Com) on ET 811,291 812,137 — 846 


acters 420,671 440,959 — 20,288 
Times (E) ...-+: 854,543 906,512 — 51,969 
) . 104,732 230,486 —125,754 
) . 418,556 534,609 —116,053 


Survey of Surveys 


(Continued from page 130) 


following list of subjects discussed: selling 
American merchandise in France; French 
laws and regulations affecting business; 
forms of business taxation; banking and 
financial practices; internal transportation 
facilities; tariff policies; advertising, 
patents and trade-marks; insurance, etc. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Twenty cents. 

Industrial Machinery, 1930. By W. H. 
Rastall, chief, industrial machinery divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce. This 
survey covers the following subjects: Re- 
lation of machinery to living conditions; 
machinery as an economic barometer; profit 
experience in United States, Great Britain 
and Germany; world production and con- 
sumption (by countries); export and im- 
port trade (by countries); special types 
of machinery, etc. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Fifteen cents. 

Census of Electrical Industries. This 
publication covers the development of the 
industry, report on track and rolling stock, 
power and equipment, traffic, financial 
operations, employes, salaries and wages, 
electric light and power departments, mu- 
nicipal and state railroads and motor-bus 
operations of electric railroads. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Thirty-five cents. 219 pages. 


Sales Letters 


(Continued from page 134) 

In a field as keenly competitive as is the 
envelope market, I do not believe that a 
new customer is likely to send in an order 
without some investigation of prices. 
Moreover, I do not believe that the writer 
of this letter expected him to do so. Then 
what is to be gained by making the sug- 
gestion? Why is it “better yet” for the 
customer to send in an order without in- 
vestigating prices? The only apparent ad- 
vantage lies with the seller. In other 
words, this sentence seems to say, ‘Write 
for Prices if you insist, but if you go to 
making comparisons, we might not get the 
business, so it will be better if you just 
send along an order, and let us bill it as 
we see fit.” 

I regard this as an unwarranted effort 
to push the prospect faster than he desires 
ta travel. In most cases, I believe, the in- 
stinctive reaction will be against the house 
making such a proposal. It is an indica- 
tion of weakness; an unconscious reflection 
of insecurity. Don’t employ it! 


<n nanny gy NP RT me = 


tisements. 


OF YOUR CLIENTS? 


Herald Building 
Biloxi, Miss. 


An Evening Newspaper That 
Enters Without Lures More Than 
6,200 Mississippi Coast Homes 


No premiums 

No automobile contests 
No insurance policies 

No colored comic sections 
No high pressure methods 


A newspaper that is pur- 
chased for its News and its 
Editorials and its Adver- 
WOULDN'T 
YOU GIVE PREFERENCE 
TO SUCH A_ NEWS- 
PAPER TO CARRY YOUR 
ADVERTISING OR THAT 


Merit only takes The Daily 
Herald into nearly all the 
homes in Biloxi and Gulf- 
port—two principal cities 
of Mississippi—and sub- 
urbs; four-automobile and 
60-carrier delivery. 


THE % DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 
Gulfport, Miss. 


One single concern — the 
Einson-Freeman Co., Ine.— 
out of the 309 lithographic 
establishments in the 
United States listed by the 
last census— 


Or about 1/3 of one per 
cent — was responsible for 
21 out of 85— 


Or 25 PER CENT of all 
the Window Displays that 
achieved a dominant rating 
in the tabulation of March 
Window Displays in Forty- 
four Cities, which appeared 
on page 124 of Sates Man- 
AGEMENT for April 18. 


These 21 displays had 
dominance in 153 city- 
showings out of a grand 


total of 688. 
There IS a reason. 


An Ejinson-Freeman rep- 
resentative will be pleased 
to discuss it, and your win- 
dow and store advertising 
problems, if you write, or 
call them at Starr & Bor- 
den Avenues, Long Island 
City. 


1-3 of One Per Cent 
Does 25 Per Cent! 


Among the 
Drug Products 


Companies 


that have already ordered 
copies of "Price Control in 
the Public Interest," a new 
report written by Nelson B. 
Gaskill, former chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and published by the 
Washington Bureau of Sales 
Management, are: 


Parke, Davis & Company 
Lehn & Fink 

Kotex Company 

J. B. Williams Company 
Vick Chemical Company 
Lavoris Chemical Company 
Burma-Vita Company 

Bayer Company 


The report is $5 a copy. Orders 
may be addressed to— 


Washington Bureau 
Sales Management 


950 National Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 


MAN AGEMENT 
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ing; Hotel Syracuse?” 
==" This is the general greet- 
ing from local customers . 
to visiting salesmen. 
A distinguished tem- 
porary address. 


600 outside rooms—each with 


bath. $3.00 up. 
ROY P. BRAINARD 


Managing Dinector 


POWERS HOTEL, Rochester, N. Y. 


Under Same Management 


~ SYRACUSE, Ne. 
bi 


Meet jot MAN 


FACE to FACE 


To diseuss his possibilities 
in relation to your business 


He is now advertising manager of a 
nationally known corporation... Has 
organized a department which executes 
advertising and merchandising paigns 
from research to electros... Background 
includes thorough experience as a writer, 
artist, business man... Has personal equip- 
ment for handling complete merchan- 
dising phase of manufacturer's business. 


Box 290, Sales Management 


BUSINESS 
BUILDEPS 


Practical “good-will” 
items of genuine leather 


Valuable Paper Wallets — Tumble 
Calendars — Memo Pads — Billfolds 
—Golf Score Books — Key Cases —etc. 
- « all ‘“‘Business Builders!’’ 
Send for folder and prices 


Also, complete line Art and Business Cal- 
endars, Pencils, Signs and Novelties. 
THE MEEKER CO., Iinc., Joplin, Mo. 


Pim! OS [ALS 


COMMERCE 
PHOTO-PRINT CORP 


42 Broadway 33West42™St- 8OMaiden Lene 
Tel LONgacre 8645 


pi) L OGRA TAS 


The Hazards of Overselling 


(Continued from page 139) 


ing from this type of selling are the 
following: 

1. It invariably results in the 
alienation of established outlets and 
the stunting of new accounts before 
they have a chance to develop. 

2. It too often nullifies the effects 
of years of national advertising by 
creating a prejudice against the manu- 
facturer’s product to the extent that 
retailers and their sales people will 
switch buyers to other brands. 

3. It usually poisons the market 
for other items in the manufacturer’s 
line. 

4. It literally paralyzes the final 
link in the chain of distribution—the 
retail sales person. The minute mer- 
chandise begins to move slowly it is 
only natural that the sales person, 
whose remuneration is based on vol- 
ume, should lose interest in it and 
transfer sales effort to items which are 
more readily sold. 


Loss of Local 'Tie-ups 


5. It often means that the manu- 
facturer will lose all possibility of 
tie-up in local advertising. 

6. It is dangerous because of the 
equivocal position in which it places 
buyers. They are always loath to ad- 
mit a mistake. When a buyer finds 
himself overloaded with a certain type 
of merchandise, he is bound to har- 
bor a grudge against the manufacturer 
in question. Likewise, he finds his 
capital tied up in slow-moving goods 
when he needs it for the purchase of 
merchandise which is in daily demand. 

7. It is fatal because of the im- 
pression it creates in other markets. 
The New York T7mes is read by thou- 
sands of buyers all over the United 
States. If Gimbel’s are advertising a 
half-price sale on a nationally known 
high-price line of merchandise, buyers 
don’t say “Gimbel’s can’t sell it’”— 
they say ‘“Something’s wrong with this 
line.” The real truth may be that 
Gimbel’s are not a logical outlet for 
goods of this price and quality. 

8. It is hazardous because it is so 
likely to embarrass the dealer along 
two main lines: his bankers are likely 
to call him for high inventories and 
thus force a sacrifice sale, or a new 
style influence comes into the market 
before the stocks have moved and 
renders them obsolete. 

There are a few basic principles of 
selling which, if properly understood 
by the manufacturer, will enable him 
to sell intensively and to drive con- 
tinuously for greater volume, without 


experiencing any of the costly reac. 
tions mentioned. 

Much trouble will automatically be 
eliminated if the manufacturer will 
study, in detail, the retailer's market 
and will direct his selling efforts to- 
ward the end of supplying stocks 
which, so far as possible, match up 
with the range of the individual te. 
tailer’s normal demand. 

An experience related by an Ohio 
shoe buyer throws some interesting 
light on this point. 

This buyer was doing a big volume 
on shoes retailing from $8 to $12. 
Due to the influence of comments 
from certain relatives of the firm 
executives, who claimed they had to 
buy their shoes elsewhere, this buyer 
was finally induced to go into the $15 
to $18 price range. The manufac- 
turers of the high priced line with 
great pride exhibited the sales records 
of certain well-known eastern stores 
on their line of shoes, and even over- 
awed the buyer by arranging a lunch- 
eon or meeting with New York retail 
executives whose stores were handling 
these shoes. 


Two Pairs a Week 


Under these influences, the buyer 
forgot his small-town Ohio conscious- 
ness and allowed the shoe manufac- 
turer to persuade him to contract for 
a big stock of the high-priced wear. 
A month later the sales figures told 
a discouraging story. The expensive 
shoes were moving out at the rate of 
two pairs a week, and the buyer didn’t 
have to employ a slide rule to realize 
that, at this rate, it would take several 
years to clear the stock. 

“What happened?” commented a 
wise sales executive who studied the 
facts in this case, ‘‘why, the store had 
a half-price sale—the public got 
swell values—and the manufacturer a 
bad reputation!” 

Would it not have been better for 
this manufacturer, before leading this 
buyer into the complications of an 
overloaded stock of style merchan- 
dise, to have approached the retailer's 
problem from a more unselfish stand- 
point? Suppose, for example, that he 
had taken the trouble to make a pre- 
liminary estimate of the number of 
pairs of $15 to $18 shoes which were 
sold in this Ohio city in one day's 
time. And, further, suppose he ha 
made an effort to learn how many 
pairs could be sold in this city by a 
retailer who previously had handled 
only lower-priced shoes ? 
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The manufacturer of the high- 
riced shoes had explained to the 
Ohio buyer the many advantages that 
would accrue to his store through the 
establishment of a trading-up policy in 
his shoe department. He had pointed 
out that this business had heretofore 
been clearing through specialty shoe 
stores which had been continuously 
successful in selling this quality 
market. 

This was a good enough theory, 
but it didn’t work out as advan- 
tageously as the manufacturer had 
promised. Why? Because the store 
was supplied with the wrong merchan- 
dise to begin with, and the sales peo- 
ple had never been educated to sell 
that type of goods. The shoes, not 
having been selected to meet the de- 
mands of a specific conservative type 
of clientele, could not compete with 
the high-priced merchandise that was 
being daily sold by the specialty shoe 
stores whose buyers knew consumer 
preferences in their local market. 


Study Local Conditions 


How much better it would have 
been had the manufacturer studied the 
local needs of this community with 
the help of the sales representative in 
that territory and thus determined 
which items in his line offered the 
greatest opportunity for the auspicious 
opening of the new account! Instead 
of having held up, to the buyer, a 
leading Fifth Avenue store as an 
ideal, shouldn’t he have selected the 
finest high-grade shoe business in the 
buyer’s own city ? 

The point is this: if a manufacturer 
chooses to ignore the price lines in 
which a dealer normally does the vol- 
ume of his business and pursues, in- 
stead, the plan of furnishing “‘trade- 
up’ merchandise, then, to save his 
own neck, he must furnish with his 
goods some sound and constructive 
plan which will help that retailer 
move the goods from his shelves. The 
same principle holds good where a 
volume of standard merchandise, 
which runs far beyond the dealer's 
normal absorption power, is sold. 

This policy is being successfully 
carried out by many concerns whose 
executives are thinking beyond imme- 
diate orders. 

A prominent manufacturer of can- 
dlewick bedspreads, seeing great pos- 
sibilities in this line, did not load 
buyers and then leave the promotion 
of the item to the mercies of each in- 
dividual retailer. It was his idea to 
promote candlewick spreads as a style 
item, and to capitalize as extensively 
as possible on the current vogue for 
early American furnishings. But, since 
the average domestics and linens buyer 


had little style consciousness, the 
manufacturer appreciated the necessity 
of furnishing some constructive type 
of sales assistance. 

Therefore, with every initial order 
amounting to $1,000, he offered a 
series of sales helps which included 
plans for interior displays and the 
assistance of a well-trained  sales- 
woman who devoted special attention 
to the exploitation of the style ele- 
ments in the merchandise. This 
woman explained to the retailer and 
his salespeople the principle of style 
coordination and often carried her 
work into the furniture department. 

Certain patterns of these bedspreads 
were found to sell better in some com- 
munities than in others. As an extra 
touch of service to his accounts, this 
manufacturer in a number of instances 
helped dealers adjust their inventories 
by exchanging stocks and transplant- 
ing patterns to territories where they 
were in greater demand. 

In commenting on the success of 
this particular campaign the bedspread 
manufacturer said, “The value of our 
experience to concerns in other lines, 
I believe, lies in our demonstration of 
the principle that the conditions under 
which goods are sold are what deter- 
mine the real value of the order. To 
us, reorders have always seemed more 
important than initial orders. 


Damming Sales Channels 


“The placing of an order that 
serves only to dam the channels of 
distribution is a reflection of weakness 
in the basic selling policy of the 
manufacturer who knowingly oversold 
his customer. 

“Herein lies one of the most per- 
nicious influences of the quantity dis- 
count. Some years ago we abandoned 
the quantity discount on big initial 
shipments in favor of a discount to 
be given on the quantity used in a 
period of three or six months. It is 
much healthier to have regular weekiy 
orders, we believe, than to get a big 
order and run the risk of tying up the 
customer’s capital, incurring his ill- 
will, and, on our own part, the risk 
of not knowing when shipments 
might be resumed in the future. 

“Where there is a regular flow of 
merchandise from week to week, we 
can watch stocks carefully. If the 
sales curve for any individual outlet 
shows a tendency to sag at any time, 
we can study the situation and see 
what assistance can be rendered to re- 
store normal demand. 

“In highly competitive lines, such a 
policy is of distinct advantage because 
of the extent to which it keeps manu- 
facturing and selling policies flexible. 
If competition introduces a new prod- 


; 
Tell the World” 
in the Fastest Binder 


ELL your trade about new prices and 
new products with new catalog sheets, 


the loose-leaf way. Issue your next 
catalog, sales manual or price book in a 
Heinn Speedlok Binder, the fastest operat- 
ing made. No staples or unlocking screws 
to taunt the temper and kill time. Sheets 
above the one to be corrected are lifted 
off or replaced in one operation and cannot 
get out of alignment. Expansion screws 


allow catalog to grow at least 50% thicker 
than when originally issued. Write for liter- 
ature on catalog binders the trade keeps up- 

to-date. The HEINN Com- 


“(eno pany, Originators of the 


Loose-Leaf System of Cata- 
loging, Dept. D, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


#, “ One of 


Y the World’s 


Great Hotels 


OUTSTANDING not only 
among the hotels of Chi- 
cago . . . but among all 
the hotels of the World. 
Costs compare favorably 
with other establishments 
where distinguished 
standards of service pre- 
vail. Rates begin at $5 


per day. Permanent 
Suites at Special Dis- 
counts. 


THE 


D DATE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 
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uct, a new pattern, or a salient im- 
provement we can, if necessary, 
change our own product or our own 
sales strategy to meet specific local 
conditions. If the retailer were over- 
loaded at the time such a contingency 
arose, we would again be faced with 
the problem of glutted retail stocks. 

“The true measure of the value of 
any given sales volume lies, therefore, 
not so much in the immediate dollars 
and cents profit, but in a true appraisal 
of the value of the conditions under 
which the goods were sold, and an 
estimate of the extent to which good- 
will or ill-will may ultimately enhance 
or destroy the future markets.” 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bureau Urges Papers 
to Go After Diversified 


Advertising Accounts 


New YorK—Between $225,000,000 
and $230,000,000 were invested by 
national advertisers in newspaper 
space in 1930, a decline of about 
$30,000,000 from the peak year, 1929, 
W. E. MacFarlane, Chicago Tribune, 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, estimated in his annual re- 
port issued this week. 

Three industries—automobiles, finance, 
radio sets and appliances—furnished 
40 per cent of the volume of national 
newspaper advertising in 1929, Mr. 
MacFarlane explained, and “‘these 
were among the most seriously af- 
fected by the business depression. 
“The logical conclusion is that news- 
papers must look for future advertis- 
ing growth to the number and the 
diversified character of their advertis- 
ing accounts rather than to the size 
of individual appropriations.” 


Bureau to Study British 
Advertising Lineage 
LoNDON—An Advertising Recording 
Bureau has been started in England 
by A. H. King, late of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Ltd., to supply agents and 
advertisers with information about the 
amount of advertising being put out 
for competitive brands. 

The bureau will study 45,000 publica- 
tions a year and supply members with 
a monthly statement as to the amount 
of money spent by national advertisers 
together with details of papers, dates 
and sizes of the advertisements. 
Media studied include every national 
and provincial newspaper and all the 
leading magazines. Local newspapers 
and trade journals will normally be 
excluded. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. e 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales. problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


N. 


DETROIT BRANCH MANAGER AVAILABLE, 
Sales executive located in Detroit desires a high. 
grade product of established manufacturer offering 
repeat sales possibilities. Ten years’ experience as 
branch manager; 7 years as general sales manager; 
6 years as president and general manager dis- 
tributing company selling labor-saving specialties, 
however, mergers eliminated our profitable lines 
necessitating change. Also acquainted Chicago, 
Cleveland and Philadelphia territories. Age 44; 
technical graduate; gentile; energetic and enthusi- 
astic worker; excellent references, possesses ability 
to create advertising and sales aids, also train and 
develop salesmen. Has organized and supervised 
a sales organization with over 150 branches, 
Sales Executive, 13584 Turner Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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DIRECT MAIL 


DOES WRITING LETTERS BOTHER YOU? 
Do you have trouble in expressing yourself clearly 
and forcefully in business correspondence? Are 
your letters stiff, formal, awkward? If so, write us. 
We give constructive criticism ; point out your weak- 
nesses; put new life and appeal into old letters; 
write new ones that make good impressions and get 
action. Better Letters Bureau, Appleton, Wis. 
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